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PLAIN  ANSWER, 


&c. 


&c. 


The  public  has  so  much  interest  and  com 
cern  in  the  real  character  of  those  who  either 
are  at  present,  or  are  at  any  time  likely  to  be 
called  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  that  every  fair  attempt  to  develope  their 
character,  or  to  appreciate  duly  their  preten- 
sions, is  justly  entitled  to  general  approbation. 
But  as  every  such  endeavour  is  likely  to  answer  a 
beneficial  purpose,  so  every  attempt  to  mislead 
upon  this  point  has  a hurtful  and  mischievous 
tendency.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  party,  that  it 
represents  its  adherents  as  eminent  in  every 
great  and  good  quality,  and  its  opponents  as 
destitute  of  every  thing  that  is  meritorious.  In- 
genuity is  employed  on  all  sides  to  bend  things 
and  circumstances  to  suit  a purpose,  and  the 
readers  of  polemical  discussions  will  not  ap- 
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proach  the  truth  unless  they  strip  the  facts  which 
are  stated  to  them  of  their  exaggeration,  and 
subtract  much  both  from  the  panegyric  and 
the  censure  which  the  zeal  of  party-writers  in- 
duces them  to  heap  very  plentifully,  as  the  case 
may  be,  upon  their  friends  or  their  enemies. 

It  is  usual  among  these  writers  to  cast  a veil 
over  the' intention  to  praise  or  to  condemn,  ex- 
cept as  the  most  rigid  truth  dictates.  The 
“ Near  Observer  ’ has  not  forgotten  this  decent 
custom; — his  veil,  however,  covers,  but  does  not 
conceal.  It  is  of  curious  workmanship,  wrought 
with  some  ingenuity,  but  of  so  thin  a texture, 
that  a distant  observer  may  see  without  difficulty 
the  specks  and  deformities  which  it  is  intended  to 
hide.  I should  not,  however,  attempt  to  remove 
this  veil,  or  to  point  out  the  malevolent  spirit, 
and  the  misrepresentations  which  pervade  the 
“ Cursory  Remarks,”  if  they  had  not  been 
ushered  into  public  notice  with  a degree  of 
solemn  and  confident  assertion,  upon  delicate 
and  interesting  points,  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression,  and  if  these  misrepresentations, 
glaring  as  they  are,  had  not  received  a -sanction, 
likely  to  induce  the  public  to  give  them  credit. 
It  is  true,  they  are  the  assertions  of  an  anony- 
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Iiious  writer;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  some  of 
them  relate  to  transactions  of  a confidential  na- 
ture, in  which  the  Ministers  took  a principal 
part ; and  when  those  in  his  confidence,  assist 
in  the  circulation  of  the  work,  they  by  that  act 
lend  their  name  and  authority  to  the  principal 
statements  which  it  contains,  and  express  their 
sense'of  the  propriety  of  its  publication. 

• » 

When  the  Near  Observer  thinks  (most  mis- 
takenly) that  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  have  controuled  and  guided  the 
parliamentary  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning , it  will 
not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  me  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Addington  may  have  some  influence 
over  the  conduct  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury ; and  when  I am  told  that  Mr.  Addington 
has  been  neutral , that  he  has  even  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  pamphlet  which  I am 
noticing,  I ask  whether  neutrality  is  justifiable 
upon  such  an  occasion  ? I ask  in  what  school  that 
rhornlity  has  been  learnt,  which  teaches  us  to 
permit  others  to  promote  that,  which  our  own 
conscience  obliges  -us  to  disapprove  and  to  con- 
demn ? 
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I agree  with  the  Near  Observer  when  he 
tells  Mr.  Addington  that  “ he  cannot  be  hit, 
friend  and  his  flatterer  too  but  I fear,  I shall 
very  much  disagree  with  him  when  I consider  in 
which  of  these  characters  he  appears.  As  he 
cannot  flatter,  so,  he  assures  us,  £<  he  has  nothing 
exaggerated,  and  set  down  nothing  in  malice 
the  present  Ministers  he  represents  as  ££  faithful, 
able,  vigorous,  fortunate,”  and  Mr.  Addington 
as  possessing  ££  judgment,  knowledge,  firm- 
ness,” (Gracious  God  !)  £C  equanimity/’  This 
is  surely  enough  in  a writer  who  ££  exaggerates 
nothing ,”  who  is  ££  no  flatterer,”  and  who  cannot 
even  venture  to  promise  Mr.  Addington  that 
what  he  says  ££  will  soothe  his  vanity.”  Mr. 
Pitt,  I^ord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Windham,  are 
stated  to  be  the  leaders  of  a faction  which  is 
te  corrupt  and  perfidious” — ££  unprincipled  and 
profligate  ;”  hard  words ! and  particularly  when 
they  flow  from  the  pen  of  a writer,  who  ££  sets 
doyen  nothing  in  malice .” 

' i 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  given  us 
some  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  Administration  to 
his  high  cuiogium ; or  the  title  of  Mr.  Addington 
to  the  rare  qualities  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him ; 
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qualities,  the  use  and  exercise  of  which  appear  so 
essential  to  our  welfare,  perhaps  to  our  existence, 
at  this  awful  crisis  : but  he  has  left  to  me  the 
ungracious  task  of  examining  these  pretensions, 
for  I cannot  admit  the  truth  and  justice  of  them 
upon  mere  assertion  ; nor  can  I in  conscience, 
like  the  Near  Observer,  first  consider  the  expe- 
ditions against  Egypt  and  Copenhagen  as  hopeless, 
when  the  object  is  to  detract  from  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  admit  that  when  they  turned  out 
fortunate  the  merit  of their  success  should  belong 
to  Mr.  Addington. 

But  if  the  panegyric  of  the  Administration, 
and  the  praise  of  Mr.  Addington,  rest  upon 
assertion  alone,  and  if  little  or  nothing  appear 
to  support  them,  except  the  assurances  of  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  that  he  is  no  flatterer,  distinct 
grounds  are  brought  forward,  for  the  attack 
which  is  made  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Windham  These 
grounds  are, — the  time , the  manner,  and  the  occa- 
sion, of  their  quitting  their  official  situations  ; the 
promise  given  and  withdrawn,  of ((  constant , active , 
and  zealous  support — the  circumstances  of  the 
negotiation  j or  the  return  of  Mr . Pitt  into  office  ; * 

and  the  general  conduct  of  these  persons  in  Par- 
liament. 
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tiamenL  These  are  points  which  it  is  necessary 
to  examine. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
signation of  the  late  Ministers,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  ensued,  for  the  formation  of  a new 


particularly  upon  the  transaction,  or  upon  the 
remarks  of  the  Near  Observer  upon  it,  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  subject  in  its 
true  light.  The  Public  are  principally  in- 
terested in  this  transaction,  inasmuch  as  the 
characters  of  statesmen  are  affected  by  it.  A 
curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
every  interesting  political  event,  is  perfectly 
natural;  but  there  certainly  exists  no  imperious 
necessity  for  the  gratification  of  this  curiosity  in 
every  instance,  nor  have  the  people  any  right  to 
complain  of  a blameable  concealment  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  merely  because  the 
progress  and  circumstances  of  a transaction  in- 
volving in  it  the  exercise  of  his  Majesty’s  un- 
doubted prerogative  are  not  minutely  detailed 
to  them.  This  observation  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  before 
us  has  been  treated  by  the  Near  Observer,  who 
makes  it  a principal  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt  and 
- ' • his 
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his  friends,  that  they  quitted  their  posts  without 
fully  explaining  to  the  people  the  causes  of  their 
resignation. 

W hen  it  was  announced  that  a change  was 
about  to  take  place  in  his  Majesty’s  councils, 
and  the  public  were  thereby  thrown  into  a state 
ofe'  consternation”  more  justly  than  consistently 
described  by  our  author,  the  desire  of  the  public 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  this  event 
was  certainly  very  strong.  Various  rumours 
prevailed  as  to  the  causes  of  the  resignation.  As 
far  as  was  consistent  with  their  duty  to  their 
Sovereign,  the  Ministers  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  motives  which  had 
induced  them  to  relinquish  their  situations. — 
<c  Feeling  it,”  they  said,  “ an  incumbent  duty 
upon  them  to  propose  a measure  on  the  part  of 
Government,  which  they  thought  of  great  public 
importance, — when  they  met  with  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  impossible,  for  them  to  pro- 
pose it,  as  a measure  of  Government,  they  felt  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  their  duty  and  their 
honour,  any  longer  to  remain  a part  of  that  Go- 
vernment.” 


They 
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They  at  the  same  time  explained  to  the  public 
the  general  outline  of  the  measure  to  which  they 
alluded.  Upon  this  topic  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enlarge;  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  (as  frequently  happens  upon  similar 
occasions;  the  question,  in  its  course,  took  a 
very  different  shape  from  that  which  it  origi- 
nally bore  ; and  had  a similar  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed,  with  respect  to  any  other  question 
attended  by  the  same  circumstances , the  result 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  exactly  the 
same.  Of  the  essential  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion itself,  and  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
circumstances  attending  its  discussion,  the  Mi- 
nisters were  to  judge  for  themselves.  They 
considered  that  the  line  of  conduct  which  they 
adopted,  was  equally  conformable  to  their  public 
duty,  as  it  was  consistent  with  their  private 
feelings. 


Considering  this  short  explanation  as  furnish- 
ing a plain  and  intelligible  reason  for  the  resig- 
nation, I should  feel  it  unnecessary  to  say  more 
upon  the  subject,  but  for  the  extraordinary  mo- 
tives which  the  Near  Observer  has  assigned  for 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  upon  the 
occasion,  or  rather  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
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suppose  to  be  the  motives  ascribed  to  them  by 
the  world  at  large.  The  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Ministers  who  resigned,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  political  lives,  and  the  nature  of 
the  charges  usually  brought  against  them  by 
their  most  violent  opponents,  are  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  their  having  been 
influenced  by  “ despondency  and  apprehension 
What  ? Is  it  probable  that  Ministers,  who  had 
seen  Jacobin  principles  gaining  daily  strength  in 
Britain,  Ireland  in  open  rebellion,  the  fleet  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  the  bank  supposed  to  be  insol- 
vent, the  kingdom  threatened  with  famine,  and 
a people  murmuring  against  the  load  of  taxes, 
and  the  war  by  which  they  were  occasioned  ? 
Is  it  probable  that  Ministers,  whom  these  evils 
could  not  appal,  should  have  yielded  to 
feelings  of  despair,  and  begun  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  our  danger,  at  the  moment  when  the  ma- 
lignant principles  of  Jacobinism  had  been  almost' 
eradicated  from  the  country  which  gave  them 
birth;  when  they  had  accomplished  a measure 
which  they  considered  as  the  best  hope  of  the 
future  tranquillity  of  Ireland  ; when  our  fleets 
were  triumphing  in  every  part  of  the  world  (and 
at  that  instant  preparing  a dreadful  stroke  for  a 
new  foe);  when  public  credit  was  completely 
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restored,  and  the  nation  reconciled  to  the  exer- 
tions which  the  state  of  Europe  called  for  at  their 
hands  ? 

This  representation  of  the  date  of  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  1801,  is  very  different  from 
that  which  has  been  exhibited  By  the  Near 
Observer  ; and  since,  with  what  consistency  I 
will  presently  enquire,  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  period  at  'which  the  late  Ministers  quitted 
office,  I will  shortly  examine  the  circumstances 
of  that  period. 

He  represents  cc  the  subjugation  of  the  best 
Ci  half  of the  Continent  as  ratified  at  Luneville 
and  the  “ rest  of  the  Continent  as  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  the 
courses  of  the  lower  Rhine  into  the  Ocean, 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  the  Low 
Countries  absorbed !”  To  the  correctness  of 
this  ftatementl  have  certainly  nothing  to  object, 
however  surprised  I may  be,  that  these  topics 
should  have  been  placed  by  our  author  in  so 
prominent  a light  ; that  the  zealous  partizan 
of  a Ministry,  who  had  given  their  sanction  to 
the  subjugation  of  half  of  the  Continent,  and  to 
the  absorption  of  the  remainder  in  the  enormous 
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power  of  France,  should  love  to  dwell  upon 
these  unfortunate  events,  and  to  adduce  them  as 
an  instance  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the 
country  under  the  late  Administration.  A state 
of  things  which  the  present  Government — “ suc- 
“ cessful,” — <f  fortunate,” — “vigorous,” — <e  pru- 
“ dent,” — had  solemnly  ratified  or  tacitly  con- 
sented to  ! 

But  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  statement  of 
the  Near  Observer,  I can  neither  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  his  facts,  or  the  justness  of  his 
conclusions. — What  ground  is  there  for  saying, 
that  the  war  had  now  grown  unpopular  and 
hopeless  ? and  to  assert,  that  <c  the  single  dis- 
appointment received  at  Fer'rol,  caused  more 
discontent  and  despondency  than  had  arisen 
from  all  our  mistakes  and  misfortunes  at  earlier 
periods  of  the  war  ?”  To  assertions  like  these, 
unsupported  by  any  proofs,  it  is  difficult  to  op- 
pose any  thing  but  general  contradiction.  It 
would  be  a most  extravagant  supposition  to 
imagine,  that  the  fortune  of  the  war  could  have 
been  materially  affected  by  the  failure  or  success 
of  this  expedition.  To  the  Journals  of  Parlia- 
ment, however,  I may  refer  my  author  for  a de- 
nial of  his  position,  that  the  war  was  more,  un- 
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popular  than  at  former  periods.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  the  national  feelings  by  the  public 
expression  of  them,  it  was  certainly  less  unpopu- 
lar in  1801  than  in  1795,  1790,  and  L 7 97 - 

But  the  war,  says  our  author,  had  also  grown 
<c  hopeless.”  I have  no  hesitation  in  confessing, 
nor  does  the  confession  imply  any  thing  deroga- 
tory from  the  honor  of  the  country  or  the  wis- 
dom of  its  late  Ministers,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  and  for  some  time 
before,  the  probability  of  our  obtaining  that 
which  was  a part  of  the  object  of  the  war, 
namely,  the  delivery  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
from  the  state  of  oppression  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  by  the  enormous  power  of  France, 
had  become  very  slight  indeed.  The  period 
had,  for  a second  time,  arrived,  when  * “ the 
danger,  the  difficulty,  the  risk  of  continuing  the 
contest  had  increased,  while  the  hope  of  complete 
ultimate  success  was  diminished.”  The  Near  Ob- 
server’s assertion,  brought  in  without  any  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  subject,  “ that  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  war  had  been  early 
mistaken,  and  that  its  principles  and  objects  had 
repeatedly  appeared  to  change,”  is  one  of  those 

* Mr.  Pitt’s  Speech,  Feb.  3,  1800. 
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wilfull  and  perverse  misrepresentations  which  he 
has  borrowed  from  the  “ Old  Opposition,”  and 
to  which  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  any 
more  particular  answer  in  this  place,  than  that 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  war  having 
been  attained,  our  chief  attention  was  afterwards 
directed  to  the  other,  and  that  the  means  by 
which  we  hoped  to  accomplish  this  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  France  herself. 

How  far  <!  the  capacity  of  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  war”  can  be  af- 
fected by  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  El  Arisch, 
is  a subject  which  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed ;*  but  if,  indeed,  the  expedition  prepared 
•*  . ’ for 

* On  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  the  British  Govern- 
ment having  reason  to  believe,  that  proposals  would  be 
made  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  troops, 
upon  condition  of  be  'ng  suffered  to  return  Unmolested  to 
France,  sent  instructions  to  Lord  Keith  not  to  consent  to 
any  such  convention.  The  bad  faith  with  which  such  en- 
gagements had  been  kept  by  the  French  Government,  and 
the  clanger  {which  would  arise  ui  that  particular  period,  from  the 
return  to  Europe  of  so  large  a force,  appear  to  be  the  motives 
which  governed  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  in 
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for  the  recovery  of  Egypt  was  incompetent  to 
its  object,  if  his  Majesty’s  late  Ministers  have 
no  claim  to  the  merit  of  “ that  most  happy  and 
tupendous  service,”  I would  ask  upon  what  are 
founded  the  pretensions  of  the  present  Admini- 
stration to  it  ? Is  it  that  the  principal  battle 
which  was  fought  in  the  campaign,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt, 

• v <§  ” -J  ..  J - 

giving  those  orders.  As  soon  as  they  learnt  that,  before 
the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  conclud- 
ed a Convention  upon  th^  terms  of  the  return  of  the  French 
troops  to  their  own  country,  although  without  any  stipu- 
lation to  prevent  their  serving  immediately  in  Europe,  the 
British  Government  sent  orders  to  the  Admiral  not  to  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  this  treaty. 

Before  these  second  orders  reached  Lord  Keith,  he  had, 
according  to  his  instructions,  notified  his  former  orders  to 
the  French  General,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
immediate  renewal  of  hostilities.  What  then  is  meant  by 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arisch  ? the  whole  respon- 
sibility to  which  the  late  Ministers  are  subjected  by  this 
transaction,  depends  upon  the  policy  of  giving  the  orders 
of  15th  of  December,  1799.  In  discussing  this  question 
we  must  remember,  that  at  this  time  the  chief  hope  of  the 
war  rested  upon  the  events  of  tjie  Continental  campaign, 
which,  in  the  quarter  that  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  principally  affected  by  the  return  of  the  French 
troops,  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  by  a hard 
fought  battle,  and  which,  at  one  period,  was  even  con- 
sidered as  gained  by  our  allies. 
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took  place  upon  the  very  clay  that  Mr.  Adding- 
ton became  the  Firjft  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ? or 
that  Lord  Hobart  opened  the  dispatches  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Dundas,  giving  an  account  of 
that  glorious  event  ? 

To  support  his  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  the  Near  Observer 
quotes  the  authority  of  a very  gallant  British 
officer.  To  this  authority  I will  only  say,  that 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  victorious, 
that  the  means  put  into  their  hands  did  not  af- 
ford the  probability  of  vidtory,  is  always  to  be 
received  with  much  allowance.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Ministers  might  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  circumstances  (otally  unknown 
to'  the  officers  of  the  army,  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  sufficiently  counteract  any.  dispa- 
rity of  force  between  us  and  our  enemies.  But 
what  pretext  has  out  author  for  his  affectedly 
unwilling  avowal,  that  no  Minister  would  be 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  .the  success  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  prepared  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment to  assist  our  negociations  with  the 
Northern  Powers  ? I am  as  unwilling  to  enter 
into  naval  as  into  military  details,  but  at  least 
I may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  circum- 
stance 
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stance  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  being  ac- 
complished, with  respect  to  one  Power,  at  the 
very  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  and  to  another, 
by  the  operations  of  a detachment  from  it,  arc 
not  very  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  our 
author  thinks  it  “ were  unjust  to  dissemble.”* 

* It  is  said  in  the  Cursory  Remarks  that  “ Lord  "Whit- 
worth signed  a Treaty  of  Adjournment,  at  the  expence  of 
some  implied  and  virtual  admissions  which  in  happier  times 
could  never  have  been  extorted  from  a British  Cabinet. ” 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  by  the  Preliminary  Convention 
of  the  >£9th  of  August,  1800,  it  was  stipulated,  that  his 
Danish  Majesty  should  suspend  his  convoys,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a Definitive  Treaty.  If,  therefore,  there  was  any 
extortion  in  this  transaction,  it  consisted  in  our  obliging 
our  adversary,  as  a preliminary,  ( pendente  life)  to  give  up 
the  object  in  dispute,  until  we  should  be  enabled,  with 
greater  means  in  our  hands  of  enforcing  our  demands,  to 
treat  with  him  for  the  final  acquiescence  in  them.  When 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  notwithstanding  this,  tire  King 
of  Denmark  had  joined  the  other  Northern  Powers,  in  a 
treaty  extremely  injurious  to  our  interests,  and  contrary  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  Europe,  his  Majesty’s  late  Ministers 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  their  just  pretensions.  This  expedition  obtained 
that  victory  by  which  “ the  rostral  column  of  our  naval 
enterprize,  had  been  crowned,”  and  led  to  that  Conven- 
tion upon  which  the  present  Ministers  rest  so  much  of  their 
claim  to  our  applause.  Whether  by  this  treaty  they  ob- 
tained for  the  country  all  that  we  had  a right  to  expect,  is 
a question  upon  which  great  difference  of  opinion  exists* 
but  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  discuss. 
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I wrsh  I were  not  compelled  to  touch  upon 
another  subject  upon  which  our  author  dwells— 
The  lamented  illness  of  a Sovereign  who  has 
uniformly  lived  in  the  affections  of  his  people 
I yield  not  to  the  Near  Observer  in  every  feeling 
of  heartfelt  affliction,  which  so  universally  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  that  calamity. 

«*  . * i ' 

Aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  topic,  I 
cannot  listen  without  indignation  to  the  insi- 
nuation, that  at  such  a moment  his  Majesty’s 
late  Ministers  thought  proper  to  retire  from  his 
service.  They  had  laid  their  offices  at  his  Ma- 
jesty’s feet,  days  and  weeks  previous  to  this  most 
alarming  and  distressing  event.  But  my  observa- 
tion, which  is  not  very  distant , has  deceived  me 
much,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  did 
not  make  a distinct  offer  'to  retain  his  situation , 
until  the  war  should  he  concluded , and  the  coun- 
try relieved  from  its  most  pressing  difficulties , pro- 
vided that  he  could  be  assured  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  in  the  mean  time  to  prejudge  the 
important  question,  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
which,  had  led  to  his  resignation.  Although  this 
offer  was  not  accepted,  his  resignation  was  ne- 
vertheless suspended,  by  the  event  which  imme- 
diately followed,  of  his  Majesty’s  unfortunate 
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illness.  Until  Lis  Majesty’s  recovery,  he  not 
only  remained  nominally  in  office,  but  con- 
tinued to  act  during  the  whole  of  the  period, 
as  Minister,  and  retained  as  much  as  ever  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs. 

These  facts  require  no  comment.  The  public 
will  not  hesitate  to  decide,  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  ground  for  theinsinuation  of cc  apprehen- 
sion and  despondency,”  and  whether  the  circum- 
stances which  I have  mentioned  are  not  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  all  the  misrepresentations  re- 
specting the 'period  of  the  resignation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  proposition  to  which  I have 
alluded  from  being  carried  into  effect;  but  such 
there  were,  and  the  new  Ministersin  consequence 
entered  upon  their  offices  soon  after  the  happy 
recovery  of  his  Majesty;  which  leads  me  to  the 
second  topic  to  which  I have  proposed  to  advert, 
namely,  “ the  promise,  given  and  withdrawn, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  of 
constant,  zealous,  and  active  support  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration.”  Mr.  Pitt  undoubtedly, 
when  he  retired  from  office,  felt  convinced  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  period  his  Ma- 
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jcsty  had  selected  for  his  advisers  persons  by 
whom  it  was  probable  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  would  be  wisely  and  safely  administer- 
ed. He  felt  them,  therefore,  entitled  to  his 
support,-  and,  as  well  as  Lord  Grenville,  gave 
them  his  assurance  of  it.  To  give  to  any  set  of 
men  a promise  of  constant  support,  let  their  con- 
duct he  what  it  would , is  as  inconsistent  with 
every  idea  of  public  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  with 
common  sense  or  common  honesty.  Neither 
Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Grenville  ever  gave,  nor  did 
Mr.  Addington  understand  that  he  bad  received-, 
such  a promise.  If,' therefore,  as  the  Near  Ob- 
server so  pompously  avers,  the  assurance  had 
been  couched  in  the.  precise  words,  “ constant, 
active,  and  zealous  support,”  it  would  have 
needed  no  sophistry  to  give  to  the  promise 
limitation.  But  what  is  the  real  fact  ? The 
words  which  are  quoted  by  our  author  were 
made  use  of  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a speech,*  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  new  Administration 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  as  consisting  of 
men  who  had  constantly  approved  the  principles 
upon  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence,  and  received  the  support  of  the 

* 20th  March,  1801. 
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nation,  and  who  had  both  publicly  and  privately 
professed  their  intention  of  continuing  to  act 
upon  the  same  general  system  which  had  been 
adopted  by  their  predecessors. 

As  such,  his  Lordship  said  they  should  have 
his  “ constant,  active,  and  zealous  support.’* 
With  respect  to  Mr.Pitt,  it  is  not  very  necessary 
to  inquire  what  were  the  particular  words  in 
which  he  conveyed  to  his  successors  his  assur- 
ance  of  support;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
Lord  Grenville,  there  was  not  only  an  implied, 
but  an  express  limitation  to  the  promise.  And 
Mr.  Add'wgton  could  tell  the  Near  Observer, 
that  out  of  the  three  points  which  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
this  occasion,  selected  as  essential  conditions  of 
his  support,  two  are  those  upon  which  he  has 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  measures , of 
the  present  Government. 

*.  • • . i . 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port given  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville 
to  the  present  Administration.  Let  me  ask 
how  far  the  subsequent  conduct  of  these  two 
Statesmen  has  subjected  them  to  the  heavy 
charge  of  a breach  of  faith  brought  against  them 
by  the  author  of  the  Cursory  Remarks  '? 
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With  respect  to  Lord  Grenville,  he  looked 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  war 
had  been  concluded,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  negotiated, and  several  other  measures  which 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  not  only  as  a de- 
parture from  the  principles  upon  which  he  had 
offered  his  support — but  as  affording  a proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  Ministers, sufficient  to  authorize 
and  require  a systematic  opposition.  This  I 
consider  as  the  public  principle  upon  which  he 
lias  acted,  and  which  the  Near  Observer  denies 
to  exist. with  respect  to  any  person  who  has  op- 
posed the  present  Government. 

t - • v 

As  Mr.  Pitt  has  never  commenced  a systematic 
opposition  to  the  present  Ministers,  the  remarks 
of  the  Near  Observer  apply  only  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  occasionally  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  some  of  their  proceedings,  and 
perhaps  of  having  also  suggested'  to  them  mea- 
sures which  he  thought  essentially  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

I shall  not  enter  'minutely  into  a discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  questions  upon 
which  he  has  differed  in  opinion  with  the  Mi- 
nisters. If  I were  to  point  out  one  prin- 
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ciple  which  seems  to  have  guided  him  through- 
out, it  is  the  disapprobation  of  a want  of  system, 
and  of  a wavering,  temporizing,  indecisive  con- 
duct. 

But  the  Near  Observer  is  not  CQntent  with 
censuring  Mr.  Pitt  for  having  taken  the  liberty 
tospeakhis  sentiments  in  Parliament — he  accuses 
him  of  a breach  of  promise,  because  he  did  not 
attend  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  his 
assistance  to  Government  upon  every  question 
of  importance.  I leave  our  author  to  reconcile 
this  accusation  with  his  former  expression  of 
“ officious-support.”  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  his  health 
from  attendance  to  parliamentary  duties  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  I should  have  asked  the  Near 
Observer  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  not  acting  kindly  towards  Mr.  Addington 
in  forbearing  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  his  con- 
duct upon  the  important  points  which  were  then 
under  discussion  ? 

With  respect  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
promise  of  support,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  given  “with  some  form  and  solemnity”  upon 
her  Majesty’s  biith-day,  the  ceremony  took  place 
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only  in  the  fertile  imagination  oftheNearObserver. 
Mr.  Addington  was  not  unacquainted,*  at  that 
time,  with  Mr.  Pitt’s  disapprobation  of  his 
general  views  and  statements  of  finance,  and 
of  his  management  in  several  points  of  our  fo- 
reign relations. 

I come  now.  to  speak  of  a transaction,  upon 
which  I particularly  request  the  attention  of  my 
readers.  I know  thatl  tread  upon  delicateground, 
but  in  treading  itl  shall  not  deviate  from  the  path 
-of  truth.  Upon  a question  interesting  in  itself, 
upon  which  curiosity  had  been  much  excited, 
and  upon  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  little 
could  be  publicly  known,  the  “ Near  Obser- 
ver” seems  to  have  thought  that  confident  and 
positive  assertion  could  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression. No  species  of  falsehood  is  so  certain 
of  passing  current  upon  the  world,  as  that  which 
has  some  degree  of  truth  (however  slight)  for 
its  foundation ; and  the  misrepresentation  of 
this  transaction,  however  gross,  appears  to  be  the 
misrepresentation  of  a person  who  had  the  means 

* The  Near  Observer  asserts  that  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Grenville  Mr.  Addington  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friend- 
ship, <s  notwithstanding  every  one  of  his  measures  has  re- 
ceived his  support  and  approbation.” 
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(though  certainly  little  of  the  inclination)  of 
stating  its  circumstances  with  correctness  and 
precision. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  set  down 
all  the  particulars  which  have  come  to  my  know-  „ 
ledge  upon  this  transaction,  however  well  au- 
thenticated they  may  be.  Indeed  I should  not 
have  entered  at  all  upon  the  subject,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistate- 
ment,  and  refuting  and  exposing  calumny.  I 
confine  myself  therefore  within  the  limits  of  the 
“ Near  Observer's”  misrepresentations,  premis- 
ing only  that  no  farther  circumstances  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  vary  in  any  degree  the 
general  complexion  of  the  transaction.  If  I 
have  mistaken  or  misconceived  any  point,  I call 
upon  Mr.  Addington,  or  any  of  his  friends,  to 
correct  my  error. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  upon  the  "eve  of  war,  after  it  was 
distinctly  known  to  Mr.  Addington  that  Mr. 
Pitt  strongly  disapproved  of  some  of  the  leading 
measures  of  his  Government,  and  after  an  over- 
ture had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, too  foolish,  I had  almoft  said,  too  insult- 
ing 
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ing  to  be  noticed,  a distinct  proposition,  (ori- 
ginating, not,  as  has  been  insinuated,  with  Lord 
Melville,  but  entirely  with  Mr.  Addington  him- 
self,) was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of  which 
was  his  return  to  the  official  situation  he  for- 
merly held  in  the  Administration  ; and,  as  I un- 
derstand, the  arrangement  was  to  have  taken 
place  whenever,  the  negotiation  then  pending 
with  prance  should  have  been  brought  to  a con- 
clusion. It  was  also  signified,  that  vacancies 
would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
Lord  Melville  into  the  Cabinet,  and  some  other 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  into  different  official  situa- 
tions. To  this  proposition  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  1 
that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  question,  of 
arrangements,  until  he  was  distinctly  informed  by 
a message  from  the  highest  quarter , that  his  ser- 
vices were  thought  essential ; that  if  so  called  upon, 
in  spite  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  he 
should  not  decline  the  offer  of  his  bed  advice 
and  assistance ; that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
great  and  increasing  difficulties  of  the  country.; 
and  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a strong , vigo- 
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rous,  and  efficient  Government.  That  if  called 
upon  by  his  Majesty,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to1  propose  an  Administration  consisting 
principally  of  the  members  of  the  present  and  of 
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the  late  Government ; that  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement which  he  should  submit  for  his  Ma- 
jesty’s consideration,  he  should,  if  they  assented, 
include  the  Lords  Grenville  and  Spencer , but 
that  he  should  press  no  person  whatever  upon 
his  Majesty,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  declining  the  undertaking  altogether,  if  he 
could  not  form  such  a government  as  would  en- 
able him,  in  his  judgment,  to  conduct  the  aL 
fairs  of  the  nation  with  a fair  probability  of  suc- 
cess. No  sine  qua  non  was  insisted  upon,  as  the 
“ Near  Observer”  alledges  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Lord  Grenville  or  of  any  other  per- 
son into  the  Cabinet.  All  that  Mr.  Pitt  requir- 
ed was,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  submit  to 
his  Majesty  whatever  he  thought  best  for  his 
Majefty’s  service,  unfettered  by  any  - previous 
condition,  and  he  positively  declined  committing 
himself  upon  the  question  of  particular  arrange- 
ments until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  had  been  dis- 
tinctly signified  to  him. 


Such,  I may  venture  to  assert,  was  the  sub- 
stance  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct,  through 
‘the  whole  of  the  transaction.  What  was 
that  of  Mr.  Addington  ? In  bringing  forward  the 
proposition  of  which  I have  spoken,  he  endea- 
voured 
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vtiured  to  make  it  a preliminary,  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  includ- 
ed in  any  arrangement  whatever.  jOn  the 
grounds  already  stated,  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  listen 
to  such  an  exclusion,  or  to  any  other  particular 
stipulation  previous  to  laying  his  ideas  before  his 
Majesty.  How  far,  after  knowing  Mr.  Pitt’s 
determination  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Addington, 
for  a time,  felt,  or  expressed,  a disposition  on 
his  part  to  accede  to  it,  I will  not  take  upon 
me  to  assert ; but  it  is,  I believe,  pretty  certain, 
that  after  an  interval  of  deliberation,  and  after 
consulting  with  his  colleagues,  he  declared  ul- 
timately, that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  af- 
ford eve'n  the  chance  of  admitting  Lord  Gren- 
ville into  the  Cabinet,  and  that  this  determina- 
tion would  allow  of  no  change.  His  Majcfty 
of  course  was  not  advised  to  send  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Addington’s  proposition  fell  to  the 
ground. 

If  this  be  a correct  statement  of  this  trans- 
action, (and  if  it  be  not,  I again  call  upon  Mr. 
Addington  or  any  of  his  friends  to  contradict  any 
part  of  it)  I ask  what  ground  is  there  for  describ- 
ing it  as  <c  a negotiation  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Pitt 
for  his  return  to  offee  f”  "What  pretence  is  there 
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for  calling  it  {f  a scramble  for  place  What  foun- 

dation tor  the  base  insinuation,  that  to  the  dis- 
appointment occasioned  hy  the  failure  of  this 
negotiation,  not  to  fair  and  honest  opinion  upon 
public  grounds,  is  to  he  imputed  the  disappro- 
bation which  Mr.  Pitt  has  at  any  time  shewn  of 
any  of  the  measures  of  the  Government  ? Mr. 
Pitt  was  invited , (without  any  previous  step 
taken  on  his  part)  to  a negotiation,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  ; instead'  of  impatiently  grasp- 
ing at  office,  he  declined  the  proposal,  because 
it  was  coupled  with  conditions  inconsistent  with 
what  he  felt  due  to  his  public  situation,  and 
with  his  views  of  the  public  service.  With  respedl 
to  the  motives  for  his  subsequent  condudt,  I 
have  sufficiently  answered  all  unworthy  insinua- 
tions on  that  head  already,  by  mentioning  a fact 
which  will  not  be  contradicted — that  Mr.  Ad- 
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dington  knew  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  some  of  his  principal  measures,  before  this 
overture  was  made. 

,Mr.  Addington  evidently  wished  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Pitt  to  strengthen  his  govern- 
ment, and  this  desire  encreased  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  situation.  It  is  equally  evident, 

that 
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that  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  inclination,  whether  from 
disapprobation  of  their  general  measures,  from 
objection  to  any  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  nego- 
tiation with  France,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
agree  to  take  office  merely  as  an  accession  to  the 
present  Administration.  Amidst  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  many  persons 
may  naturally  wish,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  lent  his 
assistance  to  the  Government  in  any  manner  in 
which  it  would  have  been  received  ; because  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  Administration,  in 
our  critical  state,  is  very  generally  felt,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Pitt  would  have  infused  energy  and 
vigour  into  their  councils,  and  would  have  been 
a “ towrer  of  strength”  to  them  at  this  perilous 
moment.  But  surely  it  was  for  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  talents  and  qualifications  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  to  risk  his  character,  and  to  con- 
sider upon  what  terms  he  could  return  to  office, 
consistently  with  his  own  credit  and  with  the 
public  interest.  None  can  question  his  right  to 
determine  upon  this  point  for  himself. 

As  it  wasnot  proposed,  that  this  arrangement 
should  have  taken  place  till  the  negotiations 
with  France  had  been  brought  to  a conclusion, 
and  as  at  the  period  of  which  I am  speaking,  the 
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war  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  it  could  not  have 
been  objected  to  the  Lords  Grenville  and  Spen- 
cer (as  I have  heard  it  objected  to  them  during 
the  late  feverish  and  fretful  peace)  that  their  dis- 
positions were  too  warlike.  Indeed  I never  heard 
that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Lord  Spencer  had 
on  any  account  excited  the  slightest  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  would  indeed  have  been  most  extraordi- 
nary if  it  had — a nobleman  of  irreproachable 
and  amiable  character,  and  who  had  presided, 
in  the  last  war,  over  one  of  the  principal  de- 
partments of  the  state  with  great  ability  and 
success.  It  will  be  curious  to  examine  the 
ground  of  the  rigid  and  severe  proscription 
which  was  applied  to  Lord  Grenville. 

His  parliamentary  conduct  had  been  marked 
by  strong  animadversions  upon  the  measures  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers,* and  on  the  discussion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
shape  of  direct  and  unqualified  opposition.  He 
represented  itsterms-as  totally  inadequate  to  our 
just  pretensions— he  even  ventured  to  doubt  the 
security  of  the  peace,  and  the  pacific  mind  with 
which  the  First  Consul  of  France  was  supposed  to 
have  concluded  it.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my 

t 

* Vide  Parliamentary  Debates,  Nov.  3,  1801,  and  May 
4,  1802. 
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purpose  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  these  opi- 
nions ; but  at  least  I may  be  permitted  to  say 
now,  that  they  rather  shew  the  sagacity  and  pe- 
netration of  Lord  Grenville’s  mind  than  furnish 
any  just  ground  for  his  exclusion  altogether  from 
office,  and  particularly  since  Ministers  have  made 
that  extraordinary  confession  (extraordinary  only 
as  coupled  with  their  conduct  and  professions 
during  the  intervaljthat  “ the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty  had  been  marked  with  one  continued 
series  of  aggression,  violence,  and  insult  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government.”* 

But  Lord  Grenville  is  accused  of  using  harsb 
and  uncivil  language  ; and  the  “ Near  Observer” 
tells  us  that  “ absurd , incapable , and  grosser  epi- 
thets, were  liberally  applied  to  his  Majesty’s 
Councils  and  Ministers,  and  by  no  Member  of 
either  House  more  frequently  than  by  his  Lord- 
ship.”  The  use  of  expressions  more  harsh  and 
severe  than  the  occasion  justifies,  on  which  they 
are  applied,,  is  always  objectionable.  It  often 
manifests  ill  humour,  and  always  bad  taste.  But 
it  is  an  evil  which  carries  its  own  remedy  along 
with  it;  for  it  tends  more  to  defeat  than  to  for- 
* Vide  Declaration  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

ward 


ward  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  promote.  I wish 
the  “ Near  Observer”  had  profited  by  bis  own 
admonition,  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  the 
still  harsher  and  more  calumnious  epithets  which 
he  has  thought  fit  so  profusely  to  bestow  on  the 
conduct  of  jyir.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, and  Mr.  Canning.  He  would  tell  me, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  only  paid  Lord  Grenville  in 
his  own  coin  ; but  he  has  paid  him  with  most 

usurious  interest,  and  with  base  metal.  But  are 

• / 

harsh  expressions  in  debate  quite  unpardonable? 

Has  Mr.  Addington  always  been  so  unforgiving 
and  implacable  ? A Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who 
has  never  concealed  his  indignation  at  the  peace, 
or  his  opinion  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  was 
the  first  whom  they  promoted.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  Mr.  Addington’s  observation,  how  nicely, 
while  he  was  fishing  for  office,  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) Mr.  Tierney  regulated  his  forbearance  \ 
by  his  chance,  and  how  correctly  they  varied 
together.  I could  point  out  occasions  on  which 
hope  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  on 
which,  in  the  House  of  Commons-,  he  expressed 
himself  towards  Mr.  Addington  in  the  harsh  and 
unqualified  language  of  despair;  yet  he  is  not 
only  forgiven,  but  rewarded.  What  shall  I say 
of  another  new  convert  ? If  the  terms  absurd  and 

incapable 
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incapable  are  thought  very  opprobrious  and  quite 
unpardonable,  how  has  Mr.  Addington  been  in- 
duced to  forgive  the  still  harsher  and  coarser 
language  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ?#  Is  it  that  Lord 
Grenville  is  supposed  to  desire  an  office  which 
is  already  occupied,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan  says 
he  will  not  take  one?  or  is  it  that  a different 
rule  is  to  be  applied  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  to 
every  other  person,  and  that  the  public  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  official  services  of  an  able 
Statesman,  from  the  effect  of  private  pique  and 
personal  resentment  ? 

For  never  can  I endure  to  hear  the  surmise  so 
industriously  propagated,  and  assigned  also  by 
the  “ Near  Observer”  as  the  cause  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s exclusion, — that  “ there  is  an  obstacle,  if 
appearances  are  not  very  deceitful,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Lord  Grenville  into  office  even  higher 

* “ When  an  election  committee  is  formed,  the  watchword 
is  to  shorten  the  business  by  knocking  out  the  brains,  that  is,  by- 
striking;  from  the  committee  list  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
who  may  happen  to  understand  the  subject.  Jri  this  sense 
Xslr  Fitt  now  has  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  Administra- 
tion.” Vide  Mr.  Sheridan’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1 6th  Feb.  1801.  Vide,  also,  Mr.  Sheridan’s  speech 
14th  May  1802,  in  which  he  represents  the  present  Admi- 
nistration as  the  sitting  part  of  the  lormer. 
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than  Mr.  Addington’s  reluctance.’*  Indecent 
insinuation!  Whom,  I ask,  whose  talents, whose 
acquirements,  whose  services  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  state,  has  the  high  Personage  re- 
ferred to  ever  proscribed?  Away  then  with  these 
shifts  and  pretences,  the  refuge  of  every  Mini- 
ster who  shrinks  from  his  own  responsibility.  It 
is  most  unseemly,  as  well  as  unconstitutional,  to 
give  out  that  any  thing  ungracious  can  arise  in 
the  quarter  alluded  to  ; in  a quarter  to  which, 
from  experience,  the  people  of  this  country  look 
up  for  everything  which  is  becoming,  just,  and 
honourable  ; for  every  thing  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  interest,  their  happiness, 
and  their  prosperity. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  projet  presented  at 
Lisle  and  the  Treaty  cf  Amiens.  Volumes  may 
be  written  without  settling  a question  which  is 
now  of  little  import  in  itself,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  decided  alone  by  the  advantages  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  projet  or  attained  by  the 
Treaty,  but  by  a comparison  of  those  terms  with 
the  relative  state  and  prospects  of  the  British 
Empire  and  France  at  the  different  periods  re- 
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ferred  to,  and  by  various  other  general  consi- 
derations. But  I cannot  consider  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  “ Near  Observer”  of  the 
state  of  things  at  either  of  these  periods  as  in  any 
degree  correct.  We  were  neither  so  reduced  at 
Amiens,  nor  in  so  prosperous  a state  as  he  would 
insinuate  at  Lisle.  I cannot  agree  that  France 
was  “ mistress  of  Egypt”  during  our  negotiation 
at  Amiens;  nor,  if  I did,  could  I consider  it  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  have  accepted  less  advan- 
tageous terms.  Neither  can  the confederation 
of  Kings  from  the  bosom  of  the  north”  be  justly 
stated  as  placing  us  under  a disadvantage  in  that 
negotiation,  for  that  confederation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  dissolved  by  the  glo- 
rious victory  at  Copenhagen,  obtained  a very 
few  days  after  the  first  overtures  for  peace  were 
made.  As  little  can  I agree  that  we  were  en- 
titled to  more  favourable  terms  than  those  which 
we  were  willing  to  have  accepted  from  France 
at  Lisle,  because  (it  is  said)  we  treated  “ at  the 
moment  of  one  of  her  revolutions.”  The  terms 
were  offered  previous  to  the  revolution  alluded 
to  of  the  4th  September  1/ 9 7.  It  was  that  re- 
volution which  broke  off  the  negotiation.  In- 
stead of  the  powers  of  Europe  “ being  - ready  to 
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renew  the  war  at  our  side”  they  appeared  to 
have  deserted  us.  The  Treaty  of  Lcoben*  had 
been  signed,  and  that  of  Campo  Formio  was 
about  to  be  concluded.  The  stoppage  of  the 
Bank  had  created  consternation  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  had  spread 
around  us  general  despondency.  The  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  the  country  were  totally 
different  at  the  periods  of  our  negotiations  at 
Lisle  and  at  Amiens,  and  that  difference  was 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  former  period. 
I cannot  see  therefore  why  the  “ basis  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,”  is  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily “ traced  at  Lisle,”  or  why  “ th o,  projet  of 
Lord  Grenville  was  a circle  out  of  which  his  suc- 
cessors could  not  tread.”  These  assertions  are 
made  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  diplo- 
matic skill  displayed  by  us  at  Amiens,  but  chiefly 
to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
offering  the  projet  and  in  disapproving  the 
Treaty.  From  this  charge  he  exculpated  him- 
self very  ably  and  successfully  on  the  discussion 
of  that  Treaty  itself,  f 

* The  Treaty  of  Leoben  was  signed  iSth  April,  that  of 
Campo  Formio  17th  Oct.  1797. 

f Vide  Woodfall’s  Debates  3d  Nov.  1801. 
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• Of  Mr.  Windham,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
objected  strenuously  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
it  is  said,  that  since  he  quitted  his  office,  “ he 
has  made  the  important  confession  that  he  had 
always  disapproved  the  projet  offered  by  Lord 
Grenville  to  the  French  Directory.”  It  is  then 
asked,  “ is  it  consistent  to  conceal  opinions  as  a 
Minister  and  promulge  them  at  the  head  of  a 
party  ?”  Certainly  Mr.  Windham  can  seldom  be 
reproached  for  concealing  opinions  ; and  I had 
always  believed  that  his  disapproval  of  the  at- 
tempt to  treat  at  Lisle  had  been  very  generally 
known,  even  while  he  was  in  the  cabinet : but  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  may  be  jus- 
tifiable to  conceal  opinions  as  a Minister,  which 
there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  avowing  publicly 
when  that  restraint  is  removed,  which  is  imposed 
upon  a Member  of  the  Administration  differing 
from  his  colleagues.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  Council  are 
unanimous  upon  every  question  which  is  there 
decided,  and  it  would  be  unfit  that  each  Mem- 
ber should  retire  because  he  may  disapprove  of 
the  particular  measure  which  is  adopted.  If 
he  really  thinks  that  by  continuing  a Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  under  such  circumstances,  he  is 
more  likely  to  forward  his  general  public  pur- 
poses 
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poses,  than  by  quitting  it,  every  consideration  of 
conscience  and  of  honour  calls  upon  him  to  re- 
main, and  it  is  his  duty  to  resign  his  opinion  upon 
the  particular  question  on  which  he  differs. 

But  the  great  inconsistency  ofMr.  Windham, 

and  of  those  whom  the  Moniteur  had  termed  the 

“ War  Faction,”  is  considered  as  arising  out  of 

their  objection  to  the  peace,  and  their  hesitation 

to  assent  to  the  necessity  of  the  renewal  of  the 

war,  when  they  found  it  had  been  declared. 

c:  When  we  see  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 

(Mr.  Windham),  in  full  fruition  of  his  vow,  and 

the  kingdom  replunged  into  war,  shall  we  find 

him  consistent  then  ?”  What  pretence  is  there 

for  representing  the  renewal  of  the  war  as  the 

fruition  of  Mr.  Windham’s  vow  ? He  gave  as 

one  of  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  peace,  that 

its  consequences  would  put  us  out  of  the  con- 

/ 

dition  to  renew  the  war,  which  he  thought  would 
soon  be  necessary.  Fie  disapproved  of  dis- 
mantling our  fleet  and  disbanding  our  army, 
because  he  thought  much  time  would  not  elapse 
befpre.it  would  be  necessary  to  equip  the  one, 
and  recruit  the  other.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency in  endeavouring  to  avoid  peace  when  we 
had  iargp  naval  and  military  establishments  on 

foot. 
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foot,  and  to  hesitate  in  declaring  war  when 
those  establishments  had  been  let  down.  As 
little  inconsistency  is  there  in  objecting  to  the 
immediate  ground  of  war,  and  in  thinking  that 
many  occasions  had  been  passed  over,  on  which 
Ministers  had  been  called  upon  to  have  taken 
up  arms.  I give  no  opinion  here  upon  these 
views  of  the  subject : they  may  be  erroneous  ; 
but  they  are  not  what  they  are  brought  forward 
to  prove;  they  arc  not  inconsistent. 

I should  have  thought  that  even  those  who 
objected  most  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Windham, 
would  have  seen  in  him  much  to  admire.  His 
courage  and  his  manliness;  his  acquirements  as 
a scholar;  his  manners  as  a gentleman;  the 
acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
general  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct. — 
A “ Near  Observer”  might  easily  have  disco- 
vered that  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is 
mean  is  a striking  feature  of  his  character.  Yet 
he  is  represented  as  a “ man  of  place,  a man  of 
time,  a man  of  circumstances,  a man  of  conve- 
nience.” He  is  accused  of  that  which,  at  such 
a moment  as  the  present,  would  be  little  short  of 
treason.  He  is  charged  with  impeding  and  ob- 
structing the  national  defence.  Shall  we  behold 

him, 
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him,  it  is  asked,  arraying  the  forces,  ballotting 
the  militia,  calling  out  the  volunteers  ? Yes,  I 
reply  ; we  shall  behold  him  among  the  foremost  in 
arraying  the  forces,  not  certainly  in  ballotting  the 
militia,  or  in  calling  out  the  volunteers;  but 
why  ? because  he  does  not  consider  those  to  be 
the  most  efficient  modes  of  arraying  the  forces: 
but  in  objecting  to  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  he  proposed  others 
which  appeared  to  him  better  calculated  to  at- 
tain the  object  which  was  in  view;  and  he  did 
not  leave  a shadow  of  pretext  for  the  foul  de- 
traction of  the  tc  Near  Observer.”  Are  we  really 
to  think  that  Mr.  Windham  did  not  wish  to  put 
forth  the  best  energies  of  the  state  for  our 
safety  and  preservation,  because  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  the  Ministers ; or  because, 
perhaps,  he  might  not  think  that  they  knew 
very  well  how  to  carry  their  own  plan  into  exe- 
cution ? 

Much  as  I admire  the  character  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, I shall  never  point  to  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion as  his  most  prominent  virtues.  Inferior 
men  who  possess  more  of  these  qualities,  will 
often  have  great  advantages  over  him.  Upon 
all  important  political  questions,  he  forms  his 
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own  judgment  without  any  refcrrence  to  that  of 
others  ; and  when  he  most  disagrees  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  public,  his  chivalrous  nature 
seems  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  him 
the  more  to  press  and  urge  his  own  opposite 
opinions.  Those  opinions  also  he  appears 

\ 

to  me  often  to  push  to  extremes.  I know  not 
whether  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Windham  be  cal- 
culated to  render  him  generally-  popular,  but 
know  that  no  man.  deserves  more  credit  than 
himself  for  an  honest  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  public  duty. 

« t 

Mr.  Canning  is  complimented  most  deserv- 
edly for  “ rare  talents”  and  “ private  worth,” 
but  he  is  accused,  not  with  a very  good  grace,  by 
the  author  of  the  “ Cursory  Remarks,”  and  with- 
out  any  proof,  with  libelling  those  whom  he  op- 
poses. He  is  also  represented  as  having  become 
the  “ instrument  of  other  persons.”  Mr.  Can- 
ning appears  to  have  felt  very  ftrongly  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  present  Ministers,  and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Addington  ; to  have  considered  them  as 
acting  upon  no  system  whatever,  and,  as  well  as 
Lord  Grenville,  to  have  founded  his  opposition 
upon  this  ground  ; and  to  have  taken  an  active 
and  a consistent  partin  endeavouring  to  enforce 
this  opinion.  No  pretence  whatever  is  stated 
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Tor  representing  him  as  acting  under  the  cori- 
troul  of  Lord  Grenville,  which  would  not  equally 
have  applied  to  any  other  eminent  Statesman, 
in  whose  opinions  he  had  coincided,  and  who 
had  taken  the  same  line  as  himself.  It  is  a no- 
vel doctrine  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
“ Cursory  Remarks,”  that  if  a person  supports  the 
Administration,  he  is  supposed  to  act  from  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  motives;  -but  if  he 
opposes  their  measures,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
the  instrument,  of  others,  or  as  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  meanest  and  the  basest  passions. 

The  insinuation  that  Mr.  Canning’s  conduct 
gives  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Pitt  may  have 
made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  to  any  measure 
of  Mr.  Addington,  “ the  suspicion  of  system, 
preconcert,  and  policy,”  is  unworthy  of  a serious 
answer.  What  would  our  author  have  said  of 
preconcert  and  system , if  instead  of  taking  dif- 
ferent lines  (and  not  without  a good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction towards  each  other  on  that  account) 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning  had  adopted  the 
same  systematic  course  of  opposition  ? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  insinuations 

4 

have  been  thrown  out,  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Addington  (or  at  least  those  who  professed  to  be 
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so)  never  ceased  attempting  to  excite  in  bis  mind 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt  ; Mr. 
Canning  is  asked  whether  he  did  not  feel  that 
(by  h is  conduct)  he  was  throwing  c<  suspicions 
over  that  sincerity  ?”  a point  upon  which  he  is 
said  to  have  “ exculpated  Mr.  Pitt  with  great 
eloquence,  but  imperfect  success.”  Mr.  Canning 
attempted  no  exculpation  whatever  from  such  a 
charge.  He  treated  it  as  reflecting  disgrace 
upon  those  alone  who  could  harbour  such  a 
sentiment,  and  rejected  the  base  imputation  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  It  was  not  enough  for 
these  pretended  friends  of  Mr.  Addington,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  disapproved  highly  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
parliamentary  conduct.  It  appeared  as  if  nothing 
short  of  creating  an  irreconcilable  enmity  be- 
tween these  mencouldconvincethemof  Mr. Pitt’s 
sincerity.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  they  wished  very  anxiously  for  convic- 
tion upon  this  point,  for  they  were  at  this  period 
labouring  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Addington’s  mind, 
how  much  his  own  importance  was  lessened, 
and  his  Administration  weakened  by  his  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  represented,  so 
far  from  giving  him  aid  or  assistance,  as  placing 
him  under  the  most  disadvantageous  imputation 
from  his  supposed  influence.  I be  Old  Opposi- 
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tion  lost  no  opportunity,  for  reasons  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  of  enforcing  these  doctrines 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  How  far  at 
length  both  parties  have  succeeded  ; how  far 
Mr.  Addington  has  suffered  his  mind  to  be 
worked  upon,  I leave  to  the  public  to  judge  and 
determine. 

With  whatever  calumnies,  however, the  “Near 
Observer”  has  assailed  the  character  of  Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
his  most  poisoned  arrows  are  reserved  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  whose  parliamentary  conduct  is  the  subject 
of  his  most  pointed  and  severe  reprehension. 
His  support  is  deemed  “officious,”  and  his  oppo- 
sition “perfidious  and  unprincipled.”  His  public 
actions  are  ascribed  to  no  honourable  or  public 
motive  whatever.  Envy  and  mortification  at  the 
success  of  Mr.  Addington,  arc  supposed  at  a 
' cry  early  period  to  have  influenced  him.  “The 
public,”  says  our  author,  “ could  not  be  brought 
implicitly  to  believe  either  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  Ministers  itself,  or  at  any  rate  the  credit 
and  popularity  which  they  had  acquired  by  the 
late  happy  events  (the  peace, &c.)  were  altogether 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Pitt.”  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  often 
condemned  for  recommending  to  the  present 
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Ministers  the  acceptance  of  office,  but  it  was 
left  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  “ Near  Observer”  to 
discover  that  he  was  displeased,  because  they 
followed  his  advice.  He  has  also  been  censured 
for  approving  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  even  with 
all  the  qualifications  which  accompanied  that 
approval  ;*  but  little,  I believe,  did  he  ever  dream 
of  being  told  that  the  credit  and popularity  which 
Ministers  had  acquired  by  that  work,  was  a 
subject  so  unpleasant  to  him  that  it  influenced 
his  public  conduct  against  them.  But  “ that 
this  Minister  (Mr.  Addington)  should  dare  to 
appear  worthy  of  his  Majesty’s  confidence,  and 
carry  on  his  affairs  with  ability  and  success,  ap- 
peared (to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends)  an  unpar- 
donable injury  and  a crime.”  It  is  surely  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  examine  whether  Mr.  Pitt 
possesses  so  malignant  a heart,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  enduring  the  intolerable  success  of  those 
Ministers  whom  he  had  recommended  to  his ' 
Majesty’s  councils.  X am  stopped  in  the  outset 
of  such  an  examination  ; the  very  ground-work 
is  wanting.  Where,  I ask,  is  this  enviable  suc- 
cess ? Shall  I be  told  by  the  Near  Observer, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  ? 

/ 

* Vide  Wood  fall’s  Debates.  3d  Nov.  1801. 
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Of  this  Treaty  be  observes,  with  singular  regard . 
to  his  promise  of  “ exaggerating  nothing/’ that 
Ministers  had  “ obtained  a peace  for  the  country 
pfyond  the  hopes  of  the  wisest  and  the  most  sanguine 
of  their  well  wishers , and  they  had  arrived  at  it 
by  the  gate  of  victory  and  success.”  Is  this  then 
the  success  which  so  mortified  Mr.  Pitt  ? which 
appeared  in  his  eyes  and  in  that  of  bis  friends  to 
be,  on  account  of  its  merit,  “ an  unpardonable 
injury  and  a crime  ?”  If  the  present  Ministers 
really  arrived  at  peace  by  the  gate  of  victory  and 
success,  it  was  a gate  which  their  predecessors 
had  thrown  open  for  them.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt’s 
victory  and  success  at  Copenhagen  and  in  Egypt. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  policy  or  im- 
policy of  the  late  peace  (a  question  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  enter  upon 
here)  can  it  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  so  very  glo- 
rious and  brilliant  as  the  “ Near  Observer”  would 
represent  ? And  does  he  not  very  much  overrate 
the  value  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Addington,  and  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a shadow  of  plausibility  to  the  insinua- 
tion, that  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  envy  which  this  great  and  successful  measure 

had  created  ? But  let  us  hear  the  “ Near  Ob- 

\ 

server”  himself  upon  this  subject.  <£  If,”  says 

he, 
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he,  f<  there  really  exists'  an  individual  who  ever 
did  confide  in  the  duration  of  the  late  peace,  I 
would  counsel  him  to  keep  his  own  secret.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  charge  his  drivelling  as  a 
crime  upon  other  men.  Ide  is  Natures  fool,  and 
not  Mr.  Addington’s.”  So  that  the  peace  which 
was  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  wisest  and  most  san- 
guine of  Mr.  Addington  s well  wishers,  the  success 
of  which  so  galled,  vexed,  and  irritated  Mr.  Pitt 
as  to  incline  him  to  hostility  to  the  Minister, 
was  a peace  in  the  duration  of  which  none  but  a 
driveller  ever  confided.  It  would  be  a waste  of 
time  to  comment  farther  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Addington  has  been  very  generally  accus- 
ed of  deceiving  the  public,  with  respect  to  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  late  peace.  From 
this  accusation  the  “ Near  Observer”  attempts, 
I think  not  very  successfully,  to  exculpate  him 
by  a reference  to  his  Majesty’s  speech  of  the  3d 
Nov.  1S0'2.  “ In  my  intercourse  with  foreign 

powers  I have  been  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace . It  is  nevertheless  impos- 
sible fur  me  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and 
wise  system  of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  connected  with  our  own  ; and  I cannot 
therefore  be  indifferent  to  any  material  change 
' • in 
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hi  their  relative  condition  and  strength.  My  con- 
duct will  Invariably  be  regulated  by  a due  consi- 
deration of  the  actual  situation  of  Europe , and  by 
a watchful  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
my  people 

This  paragraph,  says  the  Near  Observer,  is  a 
£i  complete  answer  ’ to  all  those  paltry  and  futile 
accusations  which  have  been  preferred  against 
Ministers,  for  having  concealed  the  true  state 
of  affairs  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; upon  which  occa- 
sion they  are  accused  of  having  given  a false 
representation  of  the  probabilities  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  peace.”  The  sentence  here  quoted 
from  his  Majesty’s  Speech  is  a mastcr-p;ece,  in 
the  style  of  indefinite  and  unmeaning  composi- 
tion, to  be  construed  hereafter  as  circumstances 
and  occasions  may.  require  ; but  never  can  I ad- 
mit that  it  is  a complete  answer,  or  any  answer 
at  all , to  the  accusation  brought  against  Mr. 
Addington, — that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  he  kept  up  the  idea  of  its  duration  with 
professions  of  too  sanguine  a nature.  Not  that 
I mean  to  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  deceive 
the  public  : I believe  that  he  possesses  great  fa- 
cility in  deceiving  himself,  and  that  the  decep- 
tion 
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tlo'n  is  always  on  the  side  of  his  wishes.  But 
surely  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  peace  was  always 
represented  by  the  Ministers  as  being  as  likely 
to  last  as  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  er- 
roneous calculations  of  the  Budget  of  the  ]Oth 
of  December  were  stated  to  be  made  upon  the 
supposition  of  peace,  and  on  the  'discussion  of 
the  message  respecting  the  relief  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Addington 
represented  the  country  as  being  “at  profound 
peace”  But,  says,  the  Near  Observer,  the  “ in- 
terval between  the  message  and  the  8th  of 
March  (the  period  at  which  we  were  called  upon 
to  arm)  is  but  thtee  weeks  ! The'whole  com- 
plaint and  charge  are  therefore  confined  to  three 
weeks.”  If  it  were  so,  the  charge  would  not  be 
less  strong.  The  nearer  the  period  is  brought 
to  the  moment  of  hostility,  the  less  ground  could 
there  have  been  for  talking  of  “profound  peace  ” 
and  we  since  know,  by  their  own  declaration, 
that  Ministers  considered  the  insult  and  aggres- 
sion of  France  as  uninterrupted  from  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  to  the  pre 
sent  time,  few  occasions  have  presented  them- 
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selves  for  coupling  together  the  name  of  Ad- 
dington and  success.  Envy  could  therefore  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  influencing  Mr.  Pitt’s 
actions;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  pursuit  of  the 
object  of  our  author,  to  consider  them  as  go- 
verned by  some  other  motive  equally  base  and 
dishonourable.  Disappointment,  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  his  negotiation (as  it  has  been  called), 
is  now  supposed  to  have  actuated  his  conduct ; 
how  far  the  transaction  alluded  to  can  strictly 
be  called  a negociation ; and  if  so,  how  far  it  was 
' his  negotiation,  has  been  already  shewn. 

There  are  very  few  points  in  which  I wish  to 
agree  with  the  Near  Observer.  Rut  (though  I 
am  convinced  that  it  never  could  have  been  a mo- 
tive of  action  with  Mr.  Pitt)  I wish  I could  think 
with  our  author  that  Mr.  Pitt  felt  a sufficient 
desire  to  return  to  his  official  situation,  to  have 
occasioned  any  thing  like  the  disappointment 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  because 
Mr.  Addington’s  proposition  was  abandoned  ; 
I should  in  that  case  feel  that  the  hope  of  see- 
ing him  again  in  office  was,  in  some  degree, 
strengthened  ; and  I should  think  that  there 
was  a better  chance  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 
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I fear  that  the  fact  is  otherwise,  from  every- 
thing I can  learn  respecting  this  transaction.  Mr. 
Pitt  is  said  to  have  disliked  the  mention  of  the 
subject,  without  the  express  permission  and  appro- 
bation of  the  King , and  (whether  from  his  then 
doubtful  health,  or  any  other  cause)  to  have 
felt  himself  relieved  when  the  proceeding  was 
brought  to  a conclusion.  I know  not  what 
there  was  at  the  period  to  which  I refer,  to  have 
rendered  it  very  desirable  for  a person  who  had 
held  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister  with  suc- 
cess for  seventeen  years,  and  in  the  most  ardu- 
ous times  that  this  nation  ever  experienced,  u to 
accept  a seat  in  the  Cabinet ,”  upon  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  present  Ministers.  I believe  the  con- 
clusion of  this  transaction  occasioned  as  little 
sore  disappointment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  public 
measures  of  Ministers  had  excited  mortification 
on  account  of  their  success.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  suggest  motives  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct 
more  probable  than  mortification,  disappointment, 
or  the  influence  of  the  arguments  which  Lord 
Grenville  is  supposed  (most  falsely)  to  have 
urged  to  induce  him  (as  it  is  called)  to  abandon 
the  Ministry. 

A person  not  blinded,  like  the  Near  Ob- 
- H 2 server, 


server,  by  bis  aversion  to  the  late  Ministers, 
may  perhaps  think  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Adding- 
ton npon  the  general  subject  of  finance;  that 
some  difference  as  to  the  management  of  our 
foreign  affairs  ; that  some  difference  in  parti- 
cular as  to  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  the  ne- 
gotiation with  France,  may  have  operated  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  mind.  He  may  have  thought  the  re- 
presentation of  our  financial  resources  on  the  10th 

» 

of  December  last  was  not  perfectly  correct;  though 
afterwards  he  may  have  thought  it  of  little  avail 
to  revise  or  to  comment  upon  a statement  made 
in  contemplation  of  peace,  when  war  had  been 
declared.  He  may  have  thought  that  the  ne- 
cessary steps  to  conciliate  foreign  powers  had 
been  omitted,  that  alliances  had  been  neglected. 
He  may  have  thought  that  though  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  First  Consul  of  France  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest,  yet  that  from  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  that 
spirit  had  been  met  in  a manner  more  likely  to 
invite  and  encourage,  than  to  counteract  and 
resist  it.  Fie  may  have  communicated  these 
opinions,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers,  and  he  may  have  found  that 
they  were  either  rejected  as  ill  founded,  or  un- 
attended to  altogether. 
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If  Mr.  Pitt  disapproved  strongly  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministers  on  many  points,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  errors  and  blunders  in  the  ne- 
gotiation with  France;  if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  that  the  censure  proposed  to  be  passed  upon 
them  by  Mr.  Patten’s  motion*  in  the  Plouse  of 
Commons,  was  more  severe  than  the  occasion 
justified;  if  he  thought  that  at  such  a moment 
particularly  it  was  repugnant  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  to  countenance  a measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  force  the  Ministers  from  his 
Majesty’s  councils ; if  he  felt  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  devote  its  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  pressing  calf  for  national  de- 
fence, rather  than  to  the  inculpation  of  Mini- 
sters; what  line  .of  conduct  Could  he  have  taken 

\ v 

upon  that  question,  but  that  which  has  been  so 
unjustly  condemned  ? Whether  as  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  important  point  to 
which  he  would  have  directed  the  sole  attention 
of  Parliament,  as  our  situation  required;  whether 
the  degree  of  security  (whatever  it  may  be) 
which  we  enjoy  be  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people  itself,  rather  than  to  any  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Ministers  have  directed  that 

. . . - $ - , , . • i . » ; . ,j  . „•*-)  f 

* Vide  YYoodfaU’s  Debates  3d  June. 
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spirit,  I will  not  here  inquire:  every  body  will 
agree  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  immediate, 
attentive,  and  serious  consideration,  and  the  na- 
tion would  have  been  well  satisfied  if  the  Mini-* 
sters  had  proposed,  and  the  Parliament  had 
adopted,  treasures  better  digested,  and  better 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  than  any 
which  were  brought  forward.  Mr.  Pitt’s  uni- 
form  object  during  the  remainder  of  the  session 
was  to  encourage  and  support  every  measure 
which  tended  to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
country  ; and  whenever  this  task  was  neglected 
by  the  Ministers,  to  do  all  that  depended  upon 
him  to  supply  their  omissions. 

Upon  the  particular  motion  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Patten,  other  courses  were  suggested  at 
the  time,  as  those  which  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  pursued  ; but  the 
objection  to  all  of  them  is,  that  they  begin  by 
asking  of  him  a complete  sacrifice  of  opinion. 
If  “ popularity”  had  been  his  object,  it  did  not 
require  his  sagacity  to  discover  that  he  could  not 
attain  thatend  by forbearingtoddiverhis opinion. 
A conscientious  feeling  of  duty  to  his  King  and 
Country  could  alone  determine  him  to  withhold 
any  judgment  upon  the  question;  but  no  party 
- •:  " views 
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views  whatever  could  possibly  enter  into  such  a 
decision.  Mr.  Patten’s  friends,  confident  that 
he  could  not  approve  the  irresolute  and  incon- 
sistent measures  which  Ministers  had  adopted  in 
their  whole  intercourse  with  France,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  late  negotiation,  and  strongly  urg- 
ing the  fatal  effects  to  the  empire,  of  want  of 
system  and  of  firmness  displayed  on  that  occa- 
sion, contended  that  he  should  have  given  a di- 
rect vote  of  censure;  while  the  Ministers,  con- 
vinced that  they  had  excited  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  First  Consul  of  France,  incom- 
patible with  all  fair  and  just  investigation  of 
their  own  conduct,  called  loudly  for  examination 
and  decision.  They  were  not  deceived  in  their 
expectations;  all  other  considerations,  their  own 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  were  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  insolence,  ambition,  and  per- 
fidy of  France.*  They  obtained  the  favourable 
decision  of  a great  majority,  rather  the  effect  of 

* In  this  debate  Mr.  T.  Grenville  delivered  a very  able 
speech,  in  which  he  examined  very  fully  and  very  critically 
the  different  proceedings  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
France;  and  he  condemned  very  severely  the  inconsistency 
of  those  proceedings.  The  Ministers  suffered  the  attack  to 
pass  not  only  without  an  answer,  but  almost  without  an 
ebservation. 


inflamed 


inflamed  passion  than  of  calm  reason  ; they 

obtained  it  (perhaps  in  the  way  most  agreeable 

» 

to  themselves)  without  any  examination  of  the 
measures  which  had  led  to  the  rupture  with 
France. 

« 

j * 

From  this  period  all  deference  for  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  is  looked  upon  as  “ a weak- 
ness,” the  only  one  <c  the  Near  Observer  has 
discovered  in  his  character.”  Mr.  Pitt’s  oppo- 
sition is  represented  as  the  most  “ aggressive 
and  unrelenting”  which  could  have  been  exer- 
cised ; and  we  are  asked,  what  possible  asperity* 
malevolence,  and  rancour  of  attack,  “ could  he 
(Mr.  Addington)  have  experienced,  which  he 
did  not  sustain  from  the  party  of  his  predeces- 
sors, who  were  pledged  to  give  him  their  zea- 
lous, constant,  and  active  support  ?” 

I recollect  but  two  important  questions  which 
were  discussed  in  Parliament  subsequently  to 
this  period,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  any  very 
a dlive  part ; and  I should  have  thought,  that  the 
utmost  exaggeration  of  calumny  could  not  have 
described  his  conduct  upon  these  occasions,  as 
9 rancorous  and  malevolent the  one  relat- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  mode  of  raising  the  supplies,  (par- 
ticularly the  Income  Tax  Bill)  and  the  other  the 
general  subject  of  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
upon  the  latter  subject  the  Near  Observer  is 
silent,  thinking  it  dangerous  perhaps  to  his  cause 
to  ton^wi  upon  this  ground,  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  suggestions  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  ; and 
doubting  perhaps  whether  Mr.  Pitt’s  interference 
upon  this  occasion,  came  under  the  head  of 
“officious  support/’ or  “ unrelentingopposition.” 
Upon  the  other  point  he  enters  at  large,  and,  as 
usual,  he  founds  his  censure  (as  I shall  shew) 
upon  mistatement. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  parliamentary  conduct  is  repre- 
sented, as  “ calculated,  in  a peculiar  manner, 
to  embarrass  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces,” * and  this  charge  is  supported  by  an  asser- 
tion 

' 

* The  Near  Observer  has  the  following  note  in  proof 
of  this  assertion.  “ So  early  as  the  25th  of  February, 
Lord  Grenville  had  disputed  Lord  Auckland’s  statement 
of  the  finances,  asserting  that  instead  of  a surplus  of  nine 
millions  in  the  revenue,  there  was  a deficit  of  four.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  however,  the  whole  of  the  six  mil - 
Hint  and  a half  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund , were  voted 
for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ad- 
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tion  that  he  “ raised  a cry,  that  the  faith  of 
Government  was  violated  by  including  the 
stockholder  in  the  Income  Tax,  with  every 
other  species  of  proprietor.”  Is  this,  on  the 
part  of  the  Near  Observer,  ignorance  and  mis- 
take, or  is  it  wilful  misrepresentation  ? It  never 
was  asserted  that  the  faith  of  Government  was 
violated  by  including  the  stockholder  in  the  In- 
come Tax  with  every  other  person  : what  Mr. 
Pitt  contended  for  most  forcibly  was,  that  the 

dington,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  made  no 
objection  to  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ; nor  has  any  motion  been  made  by  Mr.  Gregor, 
who  had  given  notice.  If  then  gentlemen  are  acting  pro- 
perly at  present,  as  I do  not  deny,  how  will  they  justify 
their  previous  conduct  ?”  Nonsensical  confusion ! Our 
author  supposes  the  surplus  calculated  by  Lord  Auckland, 
the  deficit  asserted  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  sum  voted 
by  Mr.  Addington,  to  refer  to  the  same  thing.  Whereas  the 
firstis,  a calculated  surplus  of  revenue,  afterpayment  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt ; the  second,  the  supposed 
deficit  of  revenue  after  paying  interest  of  debt,  civil 
list,  and  all  our  establishments,  calculated  upon  peace  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  estimated  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  at  a subsequent  period  after  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  and  civil  list,  but  without  any  refe- 
rence to  our  establishment.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Gregor 
were  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Addington’s  statements  of  the 
10th  of  December  were  erroneous,  and  I have  never  heard 
it  attempted  to  be  proved  that  they  were  correct. 
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stockholder  should  pay  equally  with  every 
other  proprietor  whatever ; whereas,  as  the  plan 
was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Addington,  it 
was  proposed  that  his  income,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  landholder,  should  be  taxed  (in 
cases  of  income  of  small  amount)  at  a higher 
rate  than  certain  incomes  of  the  same  amount, 
derived  from  other  sources.  u I am  compelled, 
as  a Near  Observer, 'to  a remark  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
appear  to  have  so  much  weight  as  his  authority, 
in  obtaining  exemptions  for  the  indolent  capital 
of  the  stockholder,  while  every  other  species  of 
annual,  income  is  liable  to  the  just  exigency  of 

i 

the  state.”  Plere  is  an  insinuation,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
obtained  for  the  stockholder  some  favourable 
exemption,  which  was  denied  to  other  proprie- 
tors ; whereas  he  contended  (as  I have  said) 
that  the  income  of  stockholders  should  be  liable 
to  the  just  exigency  of  the  state,  in  the  same 
degree  as  all  other  incomes  ; that  if  exemptions 
from  the  tax  were  granted  to  small  incomes 
derived  from  trade,  or  from  any  other  source, 
it  was  not  only  an  injustice,  but  a breach  of  faith 
also,  to  deny  the  same  exemptions  to  the  stock- 
holder, which  would  be,  in  fact,  to  tax  him  higher 
than  those  to  whom  the  exemptions  were  granted . 

I 2 If 


If  any  person  still  doubts  the  force  of  Mr. 
Piit’s  objection,  let  him  look  into  the  Loan  Act 
of  the  last  or  of  any  former  year,  he  will  there 
find  a clause  by  which  the  faith  of  Parliament  is 
pledged  not  to  tax  the  dividends  of  the  public 
creditor.  Surely  I am  not  putting  a harsh  con- 
struction upon  this  engagement,  when  I say  that 
at  least  it  is  stipulated  by  this  enactment  that  in- 
comes arisirtg  from  those  dividends  (even  if  the 
exigency  of  the  state  requires  a tax  upon  all  in- 
come, and  this  description  of  income  is  included 
with  the  rest)  shaH'not  be  taxed  in  a higher  pro- 
portion than  other  species  of  income  : to  have 
taxed  them  higher,  then,  would  evidently  have 
been  a breach  of  national  faith , yet  such  would 
have  been  the  effect  if  Mr.  Addington’s  sug- 
gestion had  been  adopted.* 

* The  total  misconception  of  the  Near  Observer  upon  this 
point,  he  has  himself  elucidated  by  the  following  note. 
“ No  person  can  be  plainly  absurd  enough  to  contend  that 
an  hundred  pounds  in  a man’s  pocket  is  not  equally  con- 
tributable  whether  he  has  received  them'frdmlhis  steward  or 
his  stock-broker.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  bea breach 
of  faith  to  take  the  tax  without  expence  and  inconvenience 
at  the  Bank,  instead  of  running  after  the  public  creditor 
when  he  has  carried  his  dividends  to  his  closet  ? This  cry, 
however,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  has  cost  us  one  million  and  a quarter 
from  the  annual  resources  of  the  war.”  Mr.  Pitt  stated 
‘loid'/i  ' - hia 
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The  day  after*  the  debate  upon- this  question, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  weak' 
enough  (as  the  Near  Observer  thinks  it)  to  give- 
wav  upon  this  point,  and  he  consented  to  put  the 
stockholder  upon  the  same  footing  with  respect  to 
the  tax  as  every  other  proprietor . 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  recollect  with  how  ill  a 
grace  he  yielded  upon  this  occasion.  .After  stat- 
ing a few  flimsy  pretexts  for  so  sudden  a change 
of  opinion,  (the  principal  of  which  was  that  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country  had  expected  the  tax  to 
belaid  in  the  manner  which  Mr. .Pitt  proposed) 
he  solemnly  declared  that  none  of  Mr,  Pitt’s  a.r- . 
guments  had  induced  him  to  make  thisconc.es-. 
sion.  He  surely  might  have  spared  himself  this 
useless  attempt  to  treat  that  reasoning  as  futile, 

his  opinion  distinctly,  that  the  sum  received  frem  the 
steward,  the  stock-broker,  or  from  any  other  source, 
should  be  equally  contribute, Lie.  It  was  Mr.  Addington 

who  proposed  the  inequali’y  against  the  steward  and 
stock-broker  in  favour  of  other  classes.  The  breach  of 
faith  was  never  represented  as  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  whether  the  stock-holder’s  contribution  was 
paid  at  the  bank  or  at  his  house,  (a  misrepresentation  most 
industriously  propagated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ministers) 
but  upon  his  being  required  to  pay  a larger  proportion,  upon 
his  income  than  other  individuals. 

* Vide  Woodfall’s  Debates  13th  and  14th  July  1803. 
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which  he  had  upon  so  many  occasions  consider- 
ed as  convincing  and  irresistible.  Did  he  think 
that-  he  could  persuade  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinion  was 
well  founded,  but  that  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  enforced  were  weak,  inapplicable,  and  un- 
availing ? This  was  trying  the  credulity  of  his 
friends  a little  too  severely,  who  were  upon  this 
occasion  entitled  to  his  favour,  if  not  to  his  re- 
spect. He  should  have  gratefully  remembered 
the  vote  they 'had  given  ; he  should  have  consi- 
dered that  they  were  about  to  take  as  short  a 
turn  as  himself ; that  they  bad  lifted  their  voice 
in  favour  of  the  question  on  one  day,-  and  were 
willing  to  declare  against  it  without  a murmur  on 
the  next.  To  refuse  them  any  ground  for  either 
one  vote  or  the  other,  was  not  treating  so  much 
pliancy  and  obedience  with  all  the  fostering  kind- 
ness which  it  so  much  deserved  at  the  hands  of  a 
Minister.*  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  represented  as  full  of  “ asperity,  ran- 
cour, and  malevolence whose  arguments, 

even  at  the  moment  ofyiclding,  Mr.  Addington 

- ' ' * **  \ **  • 

* One  hundred  and  fifty  Members  of  Parliament  voted 
-against  Mr.  Pitt’s  proposal  on  13th  July  ; and  on  the  14-th 
resigned  their  opinions  without  giving  a single  reason  for 
dtp  change. 

" * 1 thought 
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thought  fit  to  slight  and  to  decry,  received  this 
reluctant  and  peevish  concession,  with  no  other 
comment  than  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  im- 
provement in  his  measure  which  he  had  sug- 
gested had  been  made,  and  that  he  would  not 
canvass  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had,  been 
adopted. 

\ 

As  the  line  that  Mr.  Pitt  took  upon  this 
question  seems  to  be  the  ground  upon  which  the 
charge  is  founded,  of  e<  rancour  and  malevo- 
lence,” it  must  be  permitted  to  me  to  say  that 
he  had  taken  great  pains  to  apprise  Mr.  Adding- 
ton, through  the  channel  of  some  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  of  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
this  question,  several  weeks  before  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Parliament,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dington might  have  been  induced  to  make  the 
alterations  which  were  suggested  without  any 
public  discussion  ; and  Mr.  Pitt  only  brought 
forward  his  objection  when  he  found  his  re- 
monstrance, in  the.  shape  I have  mentioned,  to- 
tally disregarded. 

* , . • 

, \ ' • ' ‘ • ' • J * - 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask,  whether  this  proceed- 
ing be  a proof  of  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Addington  ; 
or  whether,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
preciate 


predate  his  arguments,  in  the  manner  I have 
described,  his  conduct  evinced  any  thing  of  ran- 
cour ? It  is  likely  that  this  attempt  excited  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  mind  a feeling  which  partook  more 
of  compassion  than  of  anger  ; he  felt,  probably, 
no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  a powerful 
weapon  which  a weaker  adversary  had  placed  in 
his  hand.* 

Our  author  sums  up  his  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Pitt’s  proceedings  respecting  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  in  a manner  for  which, 
I confess,  I was  not  prepared  ; but  the  secret 

motives  of  those  who  affect  to  act  upon  princi- 

/ 

pies  of  purity,  justice,  and  impartiality,  are  often 

* It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  in  its  effects,  the 
public  have  derived  all  the  benefit  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  inter- 
ference in  this  measure  which  it  was  intended  to  produce. 
Mr.  Addington  had  conceded  once,  and  on  that  account 
he  seemed  determined  to  concede  no  more.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
not  allowed  to  improve  the  measure  by  any  further  sug- 
gestions, and  it  was  sent  forth  to  the  public  in  the  state  of 
perfection  in  which  it  now  appears.  If  it  be  still  resolved  not 
to  adopt  any  improvement  which  originates  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ministers  themselves  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  propose  such  alterations  as 
will  at  least  render  the  measure  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  to  pay,  and  practicable  to  those  who  are  to  act. 
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betrayed  by  their  own  incongruities  and  contra* 
dictions.  Who  is  there  who  has  read  the  pam- 
phlet on  which  I am  commenting,  who  has  not 
been  struck  with  astonishment  when  he  arrived 
at  the  following  sentence  ? •“  Nothing,  I confess, 
would  give  me  more  satisfaction,  in  this  extreme 
difficulty,  and  most  arduous  crisis  of  our  state, 
than  to  hear  Mr. Pitt  firmly  and  zealously  giving 
his  support  to  the  King’s  Servants.  His  finan- 
cial skill,  his  commanding  eloquence,  and  his 
still  great  influence  in  the  country,  would  he  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  Majesty’s  Government. 
The  public  would  be  well  satisfied,  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  accept  a scat  in  the  Cabinet.”  What ! 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  rancorous  and  malevolent;, Mr.  Pitt, 
whose  conduct  is  “ unprincipled,  perfidious, 
corrupt,  and  profligate  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
deserted  his  Majesty’s  Government,  from 
“ apprehension  and  despondency  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  possesses  nothing  but  “ the  mere  gift  of 
eloquence  ?”  and  would  it  really  give  the  Near 
Observerand  the  public  satisfaction,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  our  difficulties  too,  to  see  such  a man 
in  the  Cabinet  ? What  gross  inconsistencies 
will  a malevolent  mind  sometimes  discover  in 
endeavouring  to  give  the  appearance  of  candour 
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to  its  representations,  plausibility  to  its  insinua- 
tions, and  the  character  of  truth  to  the  efforts  of 
its  malignity  ! 

Totally  destitute  of  foundation  as  are  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  character  of  that  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Statesman,  at  whom  they  are  chiefly 
levelled,  there  is  scarcely  more  ground  for  the 
high  praise  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  the  Minis- 
ters ; they  are  represented  as  “ faithful,  able,  vi- 
gorous, and  fortunate  to  their  fidelity  I cor- 
dially accede,  but  I can  accompany  the  Near  Ob- 
server no  further  in  panegyric.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens,  their  great  work,  was  a “ peace  of  ex- 
periment at  least,  so  it  was  represented  to  be, 
by  those  who  made  it,  as  soon  as  they  discover- 
ed that  it  was  fast  verging  towards  its  end.  It 
may  have  been  (and,  I think,  was)  right,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  the  time  ; but  it  has  failed,  and  the  Mi- 
nisters must  be  contented,  not  to  rank  it  among 
their  successful  measures.  I see  nothing  from 
the  peace  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  which 
7 can  be  fairly  called  able,  vigorous,  or  fortunate  ; 
if  I look  to  more  recent  events,  I see  less  to  jus- 
tify this  encomium.  I cannot  discern  any  ex- 
traordinary merit  in  the  management  cither  of 
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our  foreign  or  domestic  concerns.  The  loss  of 
Hanover , in  spite  of  appearances,  may  have  been 
attended  with  no  remissness,  no  procrastination 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  ; it  may  have  been 
unavoidable,  and  it  may  have  been  impossible, 
(though  a circumstance  deeply  to  be  lamented) 
to  have  brought  away  any  part  of  the  army  of 
that  country  ; it  may  have  been  right  to  have  dis- 
charged the  transports  taken  up  for  that  purpose, 
while  the  force  was  still  well  disposed  and  entire. 
It  may  have  been  excusable  to  have  disbelieved 
all  the  information  respecting  the  Irisfh  insurrec- 
tion, to  have  been  warned , and  yet  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise.  It  might  have  been  politic  to 
have  temporized  with  Holland,  it  may  be  still 
right  to  temporize  with  Spain.  All  these  things 
may  possibly  be  justifiable,  but  they  do  not  place 
themselves  obviously  and  naturally,  among  the 
records  of  good  fortune  or  of  wisdom.  They 
require  much  explanation,  and  some  will  pro- 
bably be  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 
What  shall  I say  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
towards  those  persons  who  so  nobly  stood  forth 
as  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ? I 
cannot  even  invent  a justification  ; they  were 
by  turns  caressed  and  discountenanced,  invited 
and  rejected,  but  (thank  God  !)  they  could  not 
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be  dispirited.  Among  the  many  compliments 
paid  to  the  Ministers,  we  are  told  that  “ the 
men  are  not  visible  in  the  acts  of  their  autho- 
rity,” but  here  they  were  never  outof sight.  Acts 
and  amended  acts  were  passed  ; the  influence 
of  Secretaries  of  State  and  Secretaries  at  War 
x was  brought  forward  to  expound  the  statutes  ; 
letter  after  letter  was  written,  and  weeks  elapsed 
in  explaining  explanations  ; at  length  the  opi- 
nion of  the  crown  lawyers  was  resorted  to  by 
the  Ministers,  for  the  construction  of  the  a£ls 
which  they  had  themselves  so  recently  proposed; 
and  that  opinion  convinced  them  and  the  pub- 
lic how  much  at  variance  had  been  their  inten- 
tions and  their  enactments.  The  volunteers 
were  at  last  told,  not  in  the  most  complimentary 
way,  and  as  a sort  of  excuse  for 'all  the  shifting 
and  changing  which  had  taken  place,  that  “ the 
difficulties  which  had  occurred  had  arisen  in  a 
great  measure  from  a zeal  and  alacrity  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  which  had  exceeded  even 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Government.”* 
Never  was  so  plain  and  simple  a measure  so 
confused  in  the  execution  ; but  never  can  1 
believe  that  Bonaparte  will  subdue  that  spirit 

* Vide  Mr.  Yorke’s  letter  to,1 the  Lords  Lieutenant, 
of  September,  1803. 
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which  so  much  tampering  and  trifling  could 
neither  damp  nor  dishearten.* 

1 cannot  see  then,  I confess,  in  these  mea- 
sures, the  fruits  of  the  great  and  rare  qualities 
ascribed  to  the  Ministers.  If,  however,  the 
Near  Observer  had  contented  himself  with  pass- 
ing a few  fulsome  panegyrics  upon  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  extolling 
his  firmness,”  his  “ fortitude,”  his  “ vigour,” 
and  his  u success,”  the  present  Minister  would 
not  have  been  the  first  who  had  been  compli- 
mented for  those  qualifications  in  which  he  was 
most  deficient ; and  I should  have  left  him  in 
full  enjoyment  of  those  harmlesscongratulations; 
neither  would  the  mere  inconsistencies  of  the 
Near  Observer  have  prompted  me  to  have 
taken  up  my  pen.  To  represent  the  expeditions  to  * 

* As  exemptions  both  from  the  militia  and  army  of  re- 
serve,' appear  to  be  given  to  the  volunteers  by  the  late 
acts,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Ministers,  and  as  the 
established  force  is  thereby  weakened,  would  it  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  pass  a law  for  rendering  the  volunteer  force 
more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present,  and  for  assimilating 
it  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit,  with  our  regular 
army  ? It  may  also  be  worth  consideration,  whether  the 
volunteers  throughout  the  empire  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  ? 
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pgypt  and  to  Copenhagen  as  £f  hopeless,”  when 
speaking  of  the  late  Administration,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  glorious  and  triumphant,  when  he 
hasappropriated  themto  th e,  present : totell  us  that 
the  peace  was  ec  beyond  the  hope  of  the  wisest 
and  the  most  sanguine  of  the  well-wishers  of 
Ministers  ;”  and  to  treat  every  man  as  ££  a fool” 
who  ever  confided  in  its  duration  : to  accuse 
Mr.  Pitt  of  being  ££  perfidious,”  “ corrupt,” 
“ unprincipled,”  “ profligate,”  “ malevolent,” 
£v  rancorous,”  as  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery , 
—as  possessing  nothing  but  ££  the  mere*  gift  of 
eloquence,”  and  to  represent  ££  his  abilities  as 
calculated  to  sustain  the  essential  interests  of  the 
empire,”  and  to  wish  that  he  had  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet  : to  censure  him  for  supporting  the 
Ministers,  which  he  calls  ££  officious,”  and  for 
opposing  them,  which  he  deems  ££  factious  to 
call  loudly  for  unanimity,  while  he  is  himself 
throwing  the  apple  of  discord  : these,  surely, 
are  gross  inconsistencies  ; they  are,  indeed,  so 
glaring,  that  I should  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
have  pointed  them  out.  But  when  I observe 
that  good-will  towards  Mr.  Addington,  is  not  so 
powerful  an  incentive  with  this  writer  as  rancour 
and  hatred  towards  others ; when  I see  him  in- 
consistent to  serve  the  worst  purposes ; when 
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I detect  him  mistating  facts,  misrepresenting 
opinions,  and  deducing  from  his  own  misrepre- 
sentations, conclusions  which  are  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
men  in  the  country  ; men  to  whom  the  nation 
looks  up  in  this  hour  of  peril  as  its  best  hope  ; 
— and  lastly,  when  I see  these  calumnies  coun- 
tenanced by  those  who  ought  (if  not  from  higher 
considerations)  from  the  mere  regard  to  decency 
and  truth,  to  have  suppressed  them;  I confess  I 
feel  that  I am  discharging  a public  duty,  in  en- 
deavouring (however  inadequately)  to  expose  the 
baseness  and  malignity  of  this  attack,  and  in 
vindicating  from  foul  aspersion  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  in  the  nation. 

Here  I should  most  willingly  have  closed  these 
remarks,  if  some  other  considerations  had  not 
been  forced  upon  me  by  the  <e  Near  Observer,” 
upon  which,  however,  I (hall  touch  very  slightly. 
— The  war,  we  are  told,  is  that  which  “ no  policy, 
no  human  prudence,  no  moderation,  no  forbear- 
ance could  avert.”  I could  have  desired  not  to 
have  been  challenged  upon  this  point ; and  I 
with  I could  cordially  agree  in  every  part  of  this 
opinion  ; but  I never  can  contemplate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  during  the  peace,  and 
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particularly  during  the  negotiation  which  pre- 
ceded the  rupture,  without  deep  and  heartfelt 
sorrow  ; because  I never  can  look  at  that  con- 
duct without  thinking  it  at  lead  possible  that  a 
firm,  fixed,  and  invariable  system  might  have 
preserved  our  honour  and  avoided  the  present 
contest.  I cannot  dignify  with  the  character  of 
“ forbearance”  and  “ moderation”  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  more  correctly  described  as  ill-timed 
concession  and  submission  ; and  when  I find 
that  credit  is  taken  for  “ firmness  and  concilia- 
tion,” I must  examine  how  these  dispositions 
have  been  employed.  The  application  of  them 
may  be  the  effect  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  vir- 
tue. If  we  have  been  conciliating  where  we 
ought  to  have  been  firm,  and  firm  where  we 
ought  to  have  been  conciliating,  it  is  in  vain 
indeed  to  claim  merit  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities. — Was  it  conciliation  which  induced 
us  to  cede  our  conquests  to  France,  while  justice 
was  denied  to  British  subjects  ? Was  it  concili- 
ation which  led  us  tamely  to  remonstrate  against 
the  introduction  of  the  French  military-com- 
mercial commissioners  into  this  country,  instead 
of  transporting  those  “ accredited  spies,”  with 
indignation,  from  our  shores?  Was  it  firmness 
which  dictated  the  order  for  the  retention  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  a French  army  had 
invaded  Switzerland  ? Was  it  conciliation  which 
prompted  us  to  countermand  those  orders  and 
give  it  up  to  the  Dutch,  when,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated' remonstrance,  a French  army  kept  posses- 
sion of  Holland  itself?  # Do  not  let  it  any  more 
be  said,  that  the  Dutch  themselves  desired  us 
not  to  interfere  ; the  very  request  proved  their 
abject  Submission  to  France;  it  should  have  been 
taken  as  a warning  to  us  (at  least  while  French 
dominion  lasted)  to  have  kept  it  for  ourselves. 
But  who  can  doubt  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Ministers  to  preserve  the  peace  1 Nobody  can 
doubt  it:  their  wish  was  as  ardent  and  sincere 
as  the  means  which  they  took  to  accomplish  it 
were  certain  of  proving  destructive  to  their  own 
object. 

Let  me  draw  an  illustration  from  private  life, 

* The  order  for  the  retention  of  the  Cape  of  Goo_d 
Hope  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Hobart’s  letter  of  7th  of 
October,  1802.  On  29th  of  October,  5th  of  November,  and 
12th  of  November  following,  Mr.  Liston  represented  that 
the  French  troops,  to  the  amount  of  above  ten  thousand, 
remained  in  Holland,  contrary  to  treaty.  Without  any 
satisfaction  being  given  upon  this  point,  orders  were  sent 
out  for  the  restitution  of  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch  on  16th 
ot  November.  Vide  Official  Correspondence. 
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How  constantly  does  it  happen  that  the  man 
who  will  endure  the  most  to  avoid  a duel,  is, 
from  that  very  disposition,  in  the  end  obliged  to 
fight  ? He  concedes  till  he  is  ashamed  of  con- 
cession, he  tolerates  insult  after  insult,*  he  finds 
his  character  fast  sinking  in  the  world,  his  con- 
science at  length  reproaches  him  with  too  much 
submission,  and  he  draws  his  sword  upon  the  first 
unfounded  or  inadequate  pretence.-}- 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  Peace 
, of  Amiens,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  at  a 
very  early  period,  that  it  could  only  be  preserv- 
ed by  a firm , manly.,  and  uniform  system.  We 
should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  entered 
into  stipulations  respecting  the  future  state  and 
government  of  the  island  of  Malta,  without  the 
full  authority  and  consent  of  those  powers  upon 
whom  the  execution  of  those  stipulations  de- 
pended; but,  in  every  point  of  view,  we  should 
have  adjusted  the  final  settlement  of  that  island, 
the  only  difficult, point  the  negotiation  presents 
ed,  with  our  conquests  in  our  hands.  We  should 
have  insisted  that  the  restitution  of  those  con- 

* “ One  continued  series  of  insult,”  &c.  \ ule  Declara- 
tion. ' ' 

+ Vide  Message  of  8th  March  1803. 
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quests  should  have  been  accompanied  on  the 
part,  of  France  with  pacific  dispositions  and  pa- 
cific measures.  In  no  case  should  our  conduct 
have  been  submissive.  If  we  had  manifested  this 
determination  at  the  beginning,  and  acted  upon 
it  throughout ; if  we  had  adopted  that  system  of 
■precaution  and  frmness  so  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upon  which,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  he  repre- 
sented our  security  to  depend — who  is  there  who 
can  say  the  war  might  not  have  been  avoided  ? 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  no  policy  could 
have  prevented  the  war;  that  no  human  pru- 
dence could  have  counteracted  the  insolence 
and  injustice,  conciliated  the  hostile  mind,  or 
checked  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  First 
Consul  of  France.  If  that  be  true,  at  least  the 
line  I have  suggested  would  have  rendered  the 
justice  of  our  cause  manifest  and  apparent  to  all 
Europe  : whereas,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  (and 
it  is  a point  upon  which  I hope  I am  mistaken) 
the  whole  Continent  looks  upon  the  case  as 
dgainft  us.  We  are  falsely  considered  as  hav- 
ing repented  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  as 
having  sought  an  opportunity  of  annulling  it. 
We  have  so  contrived,  that  we  hold  out  the  ap- 
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pearancc  of  retaining  Malta,  contrary  to  the  cy- 
press conditions  of  our  treaty.  This  is  ftatcd 
as  the  occasion  of  the  war,  and  plausibly  at  least 
we  are  represented  as  having  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  national  faith. 

i / • 

When  a good  cause  requires  much  explana- 
tion, it  is  seldom  unjust  10  impute  that  circum- 
stance to  culpable  neglect  and  mismanagement ; 
but  mismanagement  on  our  part  is  no  vindica- 
tion of  repeated  insult  on  the  part  of  France.  It 
is  no  justification  of  aggression  that  the  party 
aggrieved  is  too  much  disposed  to  submit.  What- 
ever therefore  may  be  my  opinion  of  the  misma- 
nagement of  Ministers,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  full  conviction  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause;  nay,  the  very  principle  at  length  pub- 
licly avowed  by  France, — rthat  this  nation  has 
no  concern  whatever  in  her  aggrandizement  on 
the  Continent,  must  be,  whenever  acted  upon, 
incompatible  with  a state  of  peace. 

The  “ Near  Observer”  asks  if  these  arc  times 
t£  to  govern  phrases  or  to  frame  sentences:”  No- 
body will  accuse  him  of  governing  phrases,  cither 
in  praise  or  in  censure.'  Whether  his  work  ex- 
hibits any  thing  of  the  easy  or  natural  expression 
V'  ' • ' ' of 
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of  honest  feeling,  or  the  formal  adjustment  of 
sentences  framed  and  laboured  to  serve  a pur- 
pose, I will  not  enquire.  It  is  to  the  tendency, 
not  to  the  style  and  composition  of  his  work  that 
I apply  myself;  but  if  this  be  not  a time  to  go- 
vern phrases,  sure  1 am  that  it  is  not  a time  to 
withhold  opinions.  If  in  proportion  as  danger 
approaches,  w;e  are  to  be  silent  as  to  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  it,  we  lose  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a free  government. 

I would  obstruct  none  of  the  measures  of  the 
Administration  ; but  in  pointing  out  the  past,  I 
w'ould  endeavour  to  warn  against  the  commis- 
sion of  future  errors.  'I  would  recommend  to 
those  necessary  attentions  and  exertions,  in 
which  we  have  been  most  deficient.  I would 

• • 1 V 

exhort  to  those  energies  on  which,  I think,  de- 
pends, in  this  hour  of  danger,  the  salvation  of  ' 
the  state. 

« • *■  * 

The  nation,  we  are  told,  <f  governs  itself  un- 
der the  present  Ministers,  and  for  them.”  That 
the  nation  governs  itself  in  a great  measure  is 
but  too  true  ; that  it  governs  itself  for  the  Mi- 
nisters is  a position  which  Ido  not  comprehend. 
Differing  as  I do  with  the  <e  Near  Observer”  as 
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to  their  rare  merits,  I am  ready  to  admit  that 
some  of  them  possess  eminent  talents;  and 
certainly  I have  no  desire  to  brand  any  of  them 
as  fe  perfidious,  corrupt,  unprincipled,  or  profli- 
gate.” I believe  they  deserve  those  stigmatiz- 
ing epithets  as  little  as  those  persons  to  whom 
the  “ Near  Observer”  has  thought  fit  to  apply 
them.  But,  collectively,  I do  not  think  they 
possess  sufficient  ability  to  direct  successfully 
the  complicated  affairs  of  the  nation;  and  unless 
recently  they  have  much  changed  their  opinion 
of  their  own  powers,  or  think  the  circumstances 

of  the  nation  have  become  less  difficult  and 
» 

embarrassing,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  I 
believe,  who  does  not  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion.  For  some  of  those  Ministers  I enter- 
tain a very  high  consideration  ; and  of  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Mr.  Addington  in  many  re- 
spects I think  well.  But  truth  compels  me  to 
add  that,  as  a public  man,  he  has  disappointed 
the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  him,  and 
has  not  proved  himself  qualified  for  the  arduous 
duties  he  has  to  fulfil.  The  habits  of  bis  life 
have  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
totally  different  from  those  which  now  occupy, 
or  rather  harass,  his  mind.  In  the  Speaker’s  chair 
he  had  great  merit,  but  coniplaisetm-e,  and  manage- 
ment , 

' . ( . , ) . ■ . , . 
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■went,  did  much,  and  often  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  higher  qualifications  ; but  the  difficulty 
of  the  present  da}7  is  neither  to  be  managed  nor 
compromised, it  istobemet  alone  by  vigour, firm- 
ness, and  decision;  qualities  in  which  he  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  deficient.  Considering  his 
means  and  resources,  and  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  never  did  any  man  ap- 
pear to  me  to  stand  in  a situation  of  such  tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  arising  out  of  that 
responsibility,  to  represent  things  and  persons  in 
a true  and  faithful  light  in  that  quarter  in  which 
much  must  necessarily  be  learnt  from  such  re- 
presentation. No  man  is  more  courteous  than 
Mr.  Addington  ; no  man  takes  so  much  pains 
to  recommend  himself  universally.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  has  been  deficient  in  every  du- 
tiful attention  (so  justly  due  from  all)  in  the 
quarter  alluded  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
recommending  himself,  in  advancing  bis  own 
pretensions,  he  has  been  careful  not  to  depre- 
ciate those  of  others;  but  it  is  alarming  and  un- 
accountable to  seethe  great  talents  and.  expe- 
rience of  the  country  excluded  from  a share  in 
its  Executive  Government,  in  this  hour  of  ge- 
neral anxiety. 
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It  has  been  recommended  as  the  policy  of 
weak  states  to  sow  dissentions  among-  its  ene- 
mies, as  the  best  hope  of  security.  I cannot 
suppose  that  at  such  a moment  as  the  present, 
Mr.  Addington  ac+s  upon  this  system  with  re- 
spect to  the  different  political  parties  in  the 
country  ; but  if  those  who  govern  are  not  look- 
ed up  to  with  confidence,  it  will  almost  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  our  ablest  statesmen  will  take 
different  lines,  and  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
full  use  and  benefit  of  the  great  talents  to  be 
found  in  the  nation.  In  a difficult  crisis  all 
should  lend  their  best  assistance  ; but  men  will 
doubt  the  success  even  of  well  digested  and  effi- 
cient measures  in  unskilful  hands;  they  will  be 
backward  in  offering  suggestions,  if  th'ey  find 
their  plans  marred  or  confused  in  the  execution. 
Our  author  tells  us  that,  “ under  the  present 
Ministers,  we  must  fight  for  all  that  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  humanity.  By  their  side  we  shall 
conquer  or  lie  down.”  I hope  we  are  not  re- 
duced to  that  predicament,  but  if  we  are,  Bri~ 
Ions  will  not  lie  down.  Under  abler  and  more 
experienced  leaders  our  task  might1  be  easier, 
and  our  sufferings  less  severe  ; but  the  question 
we  have  to  consider  is  of  a higher  nature  than 
the  preference  for  one  man,  or  the  distrust  of 

another. 
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another.  Every  thing  is  at  stake.  Libertas  et 
omnia  nostra  in  dub  to.  It  is  a question  between 
the  fullest  enjoyments,  and  the  bitterest  miseries 
of  human  life — between  the  proudest  glory  and 
the  most  abjedd  humiliation. 

If  ever  this  nation  was  involved  in  a contest 
which  ought  to  call  forth  all  its  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  that  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. We  are  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  haughty  insolence  of  an  invading  foe,  by 
him  who  most  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  possesses  greater  means  of  annoyance 
than  for  centuries  past  has  been  concentered  in 

the  hands  of  anyone  man.  But  our  safety  de- 

, » 

pends  upon  ourselves — our  exertions  are  called 
for  by  every  just  and  honourable  sentiment ; 
they  are  animated  by  the  bright  example  of  a 
beloved  King,  who  will  “ share  our  dangers  in 
the  defence  of  our  constitution,  our  religion,  our' 
laws,  and  independence.” 

A free  state  will  ever  be  considered  as  an  of- 
fending neighbour,  to  a despotic  Government : 
and  we  arc  looked  upon  by  the  Chief  Consul  of 
France,  as  guilty  of  every  species  of  offence  and 
provocation.  The  influence  of  liberty  in  our  happy 
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land,  has  enabled  ns  to  counteract  tbc  disparity 
of  numbers,  wc  have  put  forth  the  energies 
of  freemen,  and  \vc  have  been  for  centuries  past 
the  successful  rivals  of  France.  We  have  held 
out  the  example  of  a constitution  which  she 
envies  but  cannot  imitate.  Of  the  nations  of 
Europe  wc  have  alone  dared  firmly  to  resist  the 
fatal  progress  of  French  principles.  These  are 
among  our  crimes.  Let  us  look  at  the  charac- 
ter of  him  whom  revolutionary  means  have  plac- 
ed on  the  summit  of  power,  and  ask  onrselves 
whether  we  shall  be  forgiven  ? — Nc — If  the 
threatened  attempt  should  be  made,  and  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  that  we  could  fail  in  the 
struggle,  no  words  which  I can  use  would  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  wretchedness  of  our  lot.  In 
vain  should  we  look  for  the  extent  of  our  suf- 
ferings, cten  to  those  unhappy  countries  which 
having  been  lulled  by  fair  promises  into  ima- 
ginary security,  have 'afterwards  been  desolated 
by  the  fury  of  revolutionary  armies.  If  we  fail, 
neither  let  us  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope, 
nor  harbour  the  desire,  of  mercy.  If  we  fail, 
we  fhall  be  considered  less  as  the  captives  of  con- 
quest, than  the  victims  of  revenge: — but  that 
wc  shall  be  triumphant  I have  the  firmest  con- 
viction 
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viction,  because  I have  witnessed  that  gallant 
spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  country;  because 
I know  that  Britons  will  readily  risk  their  lives 
for  the  preservation  of  those  inestimable  bles* 
sings  which  their  ancestors  have  so  nobly  bled 
to  obtain  ; because  I believe  that  there  arc  few 
among  us  who  would  not  prefer  honourable 
death  to  ignominious  existence  ; and  because 
I am  sure  that  if  we  are  actuated  by  these  senti- 
ments, though  possibly  from  a desperate  attempt 
of  the  enemy,  England  may  suffer,  yet  France 
cannot  succeed.  • 

23d  Nov.  1803. 

' FINIS. 
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This  day  is  pvblifhed,  in  One  Volume  8vo.  price  Cs.  Gdin  boards, 

rPHE  whole  CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  GOVERNMENTS 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  FRANCE,  prior  to  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  during  the  late  Negotiation.  To  which  are 
added,  His  Majesty’s  Declaration,  and  the  Preliminary  and  Definitive 
Treaties  at  large ; Orders  of  Council  for  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisals, with  the  republican  comments  thereon  ; the  Consular  Mani- 
festo, 3cc.  &c.  as  presented  by,  his  Maje3ty  to  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  published  by  the  Government  of  France. 

Mr.  Stockdale  respectfully  acquaints  his  readers, , that  the  Official 
Correspondence,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and' 
indeed  by  every  writer  and  orator  of  the  present  day,  is  collected 
complete  no  where  except  in  the  above  volume,  and  as  an  Appendix 
to  Wuodfall’s  Debates  of  the  last  Seffion  18D3;  and  he  likewise  takes 
this  opportunity  of  informing  them,  that  the  Debates  of  the  last  8es 
sion  of  Parliament,  comprising  four  very  large  Volumes,  price  A.  1 Is, 
half  bound,  3rc  not  published,  complete,  by  any  onS  except  himself. 
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BRIT  ISH  ISLANDS  from  the  landing  of  William  the  Con- 
queror  to  the  present  time.  To  which  are  prefixed  'Thoughts  on 
the  Trench  Invasion  of  England.  By  General  Dumourier. 

In  4to.  Seventh  Edition,  with  three  large  Charts.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LONDON  CALENDAR,  or  COURT  and  CI  TY  REGIS- 
TER, for  1804.  Price  3s.  6d.  with  Rider’s  Almanack  5s.  with 
the  Companion  6s.  6d.  with  Arms  of  the  Peers,  Baronets,  &c. 
complete  ios.,  or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  gilt  backs,  leaves, 
&c.  1 5s.  6d.  ’ , 

The  TH  REE  BROTHERS  ; a Romance.  By  Joshua  Pick- 
ersgill,  Esq.  In  Four  Vol.  12010.  Price  1 1. 

LIONCEL  ; or,  the  Emigrant.  An  historical  Novel.  By 
L-ouis  de  Bruno.  In  Two  Vols.  121110.  with  Frontispieces, 
Price  7s.  x 

The  REASON  WHY  ; an  Answer  to  a Pamphlet  entitled  M 
“ Why  do  we  go  to  War?”  Second  Edition,  with  a Rejoinder, 
is.  6d. 

BRITANNICUS,;  a Tragedy,  in  FiveActs,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Racine,  with  a critical  Preface.  By  Sir  Brooke 
Booth  by,  Bart.  Price  2s.  6d. 

REFLECTIONS  on  the  PRESENT  CRISIS  of  PUBLIC 
v AFFAIRS.  By  Charles  Tweedie,  Esq.  Price  2s. 

A NARRATIVE  of  the  LOSS  of  His  Majesty’s  Packet  the 
LADY  HOBART.  By  Captain  Fellowes  Price.  is.6d. 

The  GERMANIC  EMPIRE  reduced  into  Departments  under 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Price  2s.  6d, 

A CANDID  APPEAL  to  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE.  By 
T.  M.  Moore,  Fsq.  Price  is. 

A VOYAGE  of  DISCOVERY  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
antlr  und  the  world,  from  1790  to  1795.  By  Captain  George 
Vancouver.  Iu  Six  Vols.  '8vo.  with  Nineteen  .Views,  Charts, 
Ac.  Price  2I.  i2s.-6d.  A few  Copies  of  the  original  edition  in 
Three  Vois  410.  and  a Folio  Volume  of  Charts,  See.  Price  15I.  13s. 


Books  printed  fa'  John  Stockdale. 

Letter  to  Volunteers. — Colonel  Hope’s  Second  Letter  to  Ditto.— 
Invasion,  Scene  of  a Play. — Invasion,  Second  Scene  of  a Play.— 
(.Corporal  Trim  on  the  Invasion. — John  Bull  to  Brother  Patrick  in 
Ireland. — Declaration  of  the  City  of  London  with  Bosanquet’s 
.•■Speech. — Rise'in  Defence  of  your  Country. — To  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles. — To  the  United  Kingdom. — Massacre  at 
Grenada. — Solemn  Appeal,  to  the  British  Nation. — Rev.  Gerard 
.Andrewes’s  Address. 

The  above  price  one  penny  each,  or  Six  Shillings  per  Hundred, 
hare  particularly  adapted,  and  recommended  for  general  circulation 
•.(.brought  the  United  Kingdom. 

1 O O 

Grose’s  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  8 vols,  qto.  699 
j plates,  12I.  12s. 

The  same  ir.  eight  large  vols.  Svo.  10I.  10s. 

O O 

Aikin’s  Manchester,  and  its  Environs,  73  maps  and  views, 
rroyal  4to.  2I.  12s.  6d. 

Barlow’s  AEsop’s  Fables,  2 vols.  large  Svo.  1 12  plates,  2I.  2s. 
Morse’s  History  of  America,  23  maps,  4to.  il.  is. 

Pye’s  Commentary  on  AristotLe,  royal  4to.  il.  is. 

Hunter’s  History  of  New  South  Wales,  17  Maps  and  Views, 
.royal  4to.  il;  3s. 

Fleurieu’sDiscoveriesof  theFrench  and  Spaniards  12  plates, royal 

t^to.  15s. 

Gladwin’s  Persian  Moonshee,  royal  4to.  2I.  2s. 

Toati  Nameh,  or  Tales  of  the  Parrot,  Persian  and  English,  royal 
!|fe8vo.  jos.  6d. 

LaTrobe’s  History  of  the  Moravian  Mission  in  America,  Svo. 
K77S.  6d. 

Antijacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  2 vols.  Svo.  j 8s. 

Poetry  of  the  Antijacobin,  royal  4to.  10s.  6d. 

Chauchard’sMaps  of  Germany,  Italy,  &c,  30  sheets  half-bound, 
luvith  a descriptive'volume,  containing  27  maps  and  plans,  royal  4to. 
»l.  6s. 

N.  B.  This  last  work  is  reduced  for  the  accommodation  of 
|j  many  Officers,  &rc.  wlio  were  out  of  England  at  the  time  of  its 
^publication,  and  hjive  repeatedly  requested  to  have  Copies  without 
•so  considerable  an  advance.  The  Subscription  is  therefore  re- 
opened at  the  affixed ‘price.  A few  Copies  ot  the  early  Impres- 
sions may  be  yet  h.-.d^  price  12I.  12s. 


THREE  GRAND  IMPERIAL  TOPOGRAPHICAL 

MAPS.  '•  i 

OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCll  IPTION, 

On  Forty-eight  lar^e  Sheets  of  Atlas  Paper,  each  Sheet  meafur- 
ing  Two  Feet  Two  Inches,  by  Two  Feet  Ten  Inches. 

Mr.  STOCK'D  ALE  refpe&fully  informs  the  Public,  that  he 
has  for  a conliderable  time  paft  been  preparing, 

UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 

A GRAND  MAP  OF  IRELAND  on  the  meft  extenfive 
fcale  ever  attempted  : alfo, 

Di  uin<S:  MAPS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  on  a’ 

fimilar  fcale. 

The  expenfe  of  the  whole  will  not,  it  is  conceived,  amount  to  lefs  than 
20,000).  Should  .the  patronage  equal  Mr.  Stock  dale's  expectations,  it  is  his 
intention  to  prefent  with  the  Map  of  Ireland,  gratis,  or  at  a fmall  expenfe,  a 
Hiftoiy  of  the  Union  between  the  two  Kingdoms,  in  one  volume,  410. 

The  colt  of  the  Map  of  Ireland  to  Subfcribers  fhal  I not  exceed  Three  Guineas; 
Scotland,  Two  Guineis;  ant  that  of  England  and  Wales,  Four  Guineas;  unlefs 
any  unforefeen  advance  in  the  price  of  materials  Ihould  take  place  by  a£t  of 
parliament. 

No  money  will  be  taken  until  the  delivery  of  the  Maps,  &c.  hut  they  will 
be  confiderably  advanced  in  price  to  Non-Subfcribers. 

The  above  Maps  will  form  one  1-arge  Atlas,  nearly  double  the  thicknefs  of 
Cbnuehai'd's  Maps. 

' The  fubfenption  is  daily  filling  with  rapidity,  and  will  certainly  foon  exceed 
the  numerous  lifts  for  the  Maps  by  Chauchard,  which  was,  by  much,  the  larged 
eve;-  known  in  England. 

The  Publisher  is  confident  that  the  Subfcribers’  copies  in  the  firft  2000  im-  • 
p'eftions,  will,  on  the  day  of  publication,  be  worth  dquble'the  fuhfciiption  price, 
though  no  money  is  taken  in  advance. 

A topographical  Account  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  will  be  published  about  the 
fame  time,  in  three  large  volumes,  royal  4X0  with  plates. 

A List  of  the  Sub>cribers  will  be  Printed. 

SDBSCRIBBRS  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  MAPS. 

THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  YorKj  Two  Copies. 

Her  Royal  Highncfs  the  Duchess  of  You k. 

His  Royal  H'gh'ncfs  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  ihcTT  ::e  of  Cumberland. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  (he  Dulbo:  Cambridge. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William  Frederic  of  Gloucester. 

, And  upwaids  of  Seven  Hundred  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c. 


T.  Gillet,  Printer, Crowa  Court. 


